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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At the end of last week Europe and America had 
abandoned all hope of the safety of the Peking Lega- 
tions. Another week has passed, and after telegrams 
of a more hopeful nature there is published on Friday 
a Central News telegram which, whatever may be its 
accuracy as to details, states what is only too likely 
to be true, that on 6 July all foreigners in Peking were 
murdered. Sir Robert Hart’s telegram of the 24 June 
remains the latest message from Europeans. It is on 
telegrams from Mr. Warren, Acting Consul-General at 
Shanghai, and from Rear-Admiral Bruce at Taku, 
embodying statements put about by native officials and 
especially by Shéng, the Director of Telegraphs, that 
the news of the safety of the Legations rests. They are 
dated the 7th July and bring down information to the 
3rd. Shéng’s own telegram to the Chinese Minister at 
Washington is to the same effect: the difficulty of 
supplying food and ammunition to the Legations being 
the chief source of danger. In Shéng’s telegram he 
states that the Imperial troops are protecting the Lega- 
tions. Admiral Bruce’s statement is that there are 
grounds for hoping that Prince Ching with his army 
at Peking was protecting the Legations against Prince 
Tuan and his army and “‘ Boxers.” 


This latter detail suggested a change in the situation 
at Peking on which whatever hope there is must be 
founded. There are all sorts of rumours of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions which have resulted, it is said, 
in re-establishing the Empress with the nominal 
Emperor, and the effective support of Prince Ching, 
against Prince Tuan’s usurpation, in something like 
her old position. We are told that she is now pre- 
paring to dissociate herself from the proceedings of 
the Boxers and Prince Tuan, and to plead that recent 
events have occurred through her helplessness and not 
from her policy. This is the keynote of the Imperial 
Edict issued from Peking on the 29th and communicated 
to the United States Government by the Chinese envoy. 
The drawback to all this is that while, whether with or 
without Prince Ching’s aid, the forces besieging the 


Embassies are said to be relaxing their efforts and to 
be disheartened because their ‘‘mystic powers” have 
been broken by the foreigners, no message has been 
allowed to come through from any member of the 
Embassies. In short, this one fact practically justifies 
the least hopeful view of the situation. 


While no more is known of what is happening at 
Peking than has been known since the failure of 
Admiral Seymour’s relief force, there remains the help- 
lessness of the allied forces at Tient-sin and Taku asa 
too evidently demonstrated fact. With 30,000 troops 
it is possible according to some accounts that an 
advance might be made, but though with the troops 
already in China and the forces coming from India which 
are due this week, and the force of 20,000 Japanese 
troops which the Powers are now agreed shall be sent, 
there will soon be more than that number available, 
there is every probability that owing to the physical 
difficulties caused by the rainy season the advance will 
have to be postponed until September. The most satis- 
factory item of what for want of a better word must be 
called ‘‘ intelligence” is that so far the Provincial 
Governors appear to be inclined to preserve peace in 
their provinces, and to assist in checking the spread of 
anarchy to the South. 


At present these important personages are so many 


General Monks, and they hold in their hands . the 


destinies of China. If, as the United States Circular to 
its representatives abroad says, they are not in overt 
collusion with the rebellion, and use their power to 
protect foreign life and property, they represent the 
Chinese people with whom other Powers are as un- 
willing to make war as the United States itself. 
Except for its too emphatic insistence on the view that 
affairs at Peking are due to a rebellion against the 
Government and a resulting anarchy which probably 
frees the Government from moral responsibility for the 
outrages, this Circular, so far as it deals with American 
action at the present crisis, contains nothing to which 
all the Powers would not be as willing to subscribe as 
the United States itself. As an apology for taking 
part with the Powers it even ought to satisfy hostile 
critics in America. As a statement of policy, of an 
intention to seek a solution which will preserve China 
as a territorial and administrative entity, protect 


treaty rights and safeguard to the world ‘‘ the principle 
of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the. 
Chinese Empire,” Lord Salisbury might have written 
the document for a warning to any Power whomsoever 
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who might be supposed to entertain opposite views. 
This so obviously must be American policy, as it is 
British, and as it is German according to Count von 
Bilow’s Circular to the Federal Governments, that the 
Circular appears to be almost supererogatory. 


A sharp reverse has overtaken British arms eighteen 
miles from Pretoria at a moment when indications that 
the end of the war is near are many. True De Wet 
still. remains in the field, Commandant Botha has 
shown that he is still capable of striking hard, and 
the movements of our troops are still unaccount- 
ably slow. Every day makes more apparent the 
risks Lord Roberts ran in his rapid advance from 
Kroonstad to Pretoria, and it would be interesting to 
know whether he then anticipated as much resistance 
in the Orange Colony as has been offered. His lines 
of communication have again been threatened: and 
hearing that the Boers were trying to work round his 
right, he despatched General Hutton on the 5th to 
reinforce Colonel Mahon, and with orders to drive the 
Boers eastwards beyond Bronkerspruit. This it was 
believed he did during the two following days. On the 
8th an unsuccessful attack was made by the Boers. 
Having failed in this attempt, they attacked the British 
right flank on the 11th, captured Nitrals Nek, which was 
held by a squadron of Scots Greys and five companies 
of Lincolns, and took two guns and some hundreds of 
prisoners. In other directions there is little but success 
to report. A Boer attack on Rustenburg was frus- 
trated, and General Baden-Powell, when he reached 
that town on the 8th, was able to report that all was 
quiet. An attack on our outposts near Derdepoort 
would have involved but slight loss had some of our 
men not mistaken a body of the enemy for friends ; 
near Krugersdorp the Boers have been beaten with 
heavy loss, and General Buller has disposed of the forc 
menacing his communica ‘ions near Paardekraal. 


The line to Heidelberg has been restored, and the 
railway communication between Pretoria and Natal 
is now reopened. On the morning of the 7th Sir 
Redvers Buller himself arrived at Pretoria. This piece 
of information was given us by one of the most extraordi- 
nary Official telegrams ever penned. Among other things 
we were told “‘Sir Redvers looks very well”! e 
have already called attention to what can hardly be 
described otherwise than as the levity with which 
official telegrams have sometimes been written during 
the war, and this is a case in point. In this particular 
instance, however, Lord Roberts may not have in- 
tended the telegram for publication, for we can hardly 
suppose that he could have thought such trivialities 
were worth advertising in an official document. 


In the Orange Colony the release of British prisoners 
is significant of the straits to which the enemy has 
been reduced. The Boers were engaged with General 
Paget at Pleisfontein on the 3rd, and were defeated. 
On the 4th Mr. Steyn once more left one of his pied- 
a-terre capitals, and started for Fomiesberg accom- 
panied by 3,000 troops. Three days later Generals 
Clements and Paget entered Bethlehem. A flag of 
truce had previously been sent to demand its sur- 
render, but as this was refused, General Paget made 
a wide-turning movement, and obiained possession of 
that part of the Boer position which covered the town. 
The attack was renewed on the following day. As the 
country was rough and difficult, the cavalry were unable 
to operate effectively. Two positions were attacked 
simultaneously by Generals Clements and Paget with 
the result that by noon the town was in our hands, and 
the enemy in full retreat. Meanwhile on the 8th 
General Hunter’s cavalry also reached Bethlehem, his 
main body — close behind. The position of General 
Hunter on the Senekal-Winburg line appears to have 
changed little. He is not yet strong enough to attack 
the Boers; but on the other hand they are unable to 
break through southwards. 


Mr. Sydney Holland, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” of 
Thursday last, corrects the impression produced by his 
former letter that Mr. Wyndham was wrong in claim- 
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ing that the death-rate from typhoid: amongst men of © 
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the soldier age at Bloemfontein did not exceed that in 
the civil hospitals in London. Mr. Holland now points 
out, giving in support a full table of figures for a period 
of four years (1895-1899), that the civil hospital death- 
rate amongst males from twenty to thirty years of age 
works out at 22°35 per cent, as against 21 per cent. 
the death-rate from typhoid at Bloemfontein. Thus it 
is a fact that in the stress and strain of war, in 
the peculiarly aggravated difficulties consequent on the 
forced march to Bloemfontein, a less proportion of 
typhoid patients died than that which usually obtains in 
the London Hospital in conditions of peace in England, 
with every medical appliance and every other advantage 
at hand, to any extent required. And to appreciate the 
full force of this testimony, it must be remembered that 
London is one of the best managed hospitals in the 
world, as indeed might be expected from its having 
Mr. Sydney Holland as chairman. Mr. Holland has 
profited by much experience in the working of social 
institutions, especially in East London. It would be 
well if letter-writers to the press usually had the 
honesty shown by Mr. Holland to correct the false 
impressions created by their own misapprehensions. 


Anxiety as to the result of Sir Frederic Hodgson’s 
attempt to cut his way through the rebel forces round 
Kumasi is finally removed by a telegram of 11 July 
stating that the Governor and Lady Hodgson arrived 
at Cape Coast Castle on the 1oth. A telegram from 
Mr. Low on the Gold Coast was published on Saturday 
last forwarding a dispatch from the Governor who had 
arrived at Ekwanta on the 26 June, relating the story of 
the remarkable march from Kumasi beginning on the 
23 June. The column was 600 strong, and the rebel 
forces on the Prahsu road were evaded by a rumour 
that it was intended to take that road, though the route 
actually decided on was westward to Ekwanta. The 
stratagem was successful but there was no evading the 
constant fighting at every village on the route. 
Captains Marshall and Leggett were severely wounded 
and six men were killed. The column was short of 
ammunition, lost all its provisions, and suffered 
severely from hunger. The Governor speaks highly of 
Major Morris, who carried out the march. On the 
facts as we know them, it seems a wonderful per- 
formance. Kumasi, he says, must be relieved by the 
15th July as there is terrible starvation and mortality. 
We noted last week that Col. Willcocks, who is in 
command of the relief forces, has stated that he will 
by that date be in Kumasi where Assistant Inspectors 
ae and Ralph with a force of 100 men are guarding 

e fort. 


The question put by General Laurie in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday whether in the new commercial 
treaty now being negotiated with Germany Canada 
was to be specially exempted from the favourable rates 
therein given to the remainder of the British Empire, 
is a reminder that the German agrarians seized on the 
opportunity of Canada giving Great Britain special 
tariff rates to strengthen their own protective system. 
It appears now that the new treaty will be fashioned on 
the lines that any colony following in Canada’s steps 
will be excluded from the most favoured nation clause, 
unless it desires to be included. We do not suppose 
Canada will be at the trouble to ask for inclusion. It 
knew perfectly well what was likely to happen and was 
prepared to make its sacrifice for Imperialism if that 
were necessary. But Canada did not believe that its 
action in drawing nearer the Mother Country would be 
followed by loss. On the contrary, it believed the 
action was sound commercially, and Mr. Balfour points 
to the great increase of Canada’s trade in the last two 
years in proof that what was predicted has happened. 


The French Government will rest from its Parlia- 
mentary labours during the next three or four months, 
It has struggled during the session which ended on 
Tuesday inst enemies who sought not merely to 
oust a ministry but to create a revolution. For 
eighteen months it has carried on a contest in 
which at every stage it seemed to be on the point of 
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‘Buefeat and has yet prolonged its existence beyond the 
Bterm of most modern French mini&triés: * It has lived 


jp a whirlpool of ‘crises, conspitacy crises, amnesty 


crises, army crises, supplied with inexhaustible ingenaty- 


by every variety of Nationalist every section of whic 


could be relied on to furnish from time to time material | 
Bfor any kind of crisis which might happen to be most. 


dangerous for the particular occasion. _Down to the 
jatest sitting of its latest session this has been the 


Opposition policy, as the incidents of the last ten days. 


over the supersessions of Generals Delanne and Jamont 
show. So far as can be yet judged, this latest stab 
at the Ministry by the manufacture of factitious army 


vances will also fail. -The strength of two men, - 


M. Waldeck Rousseau and M. Delcassé, has carried 
the Ministry to the present ‘stage of rest, rest for the 
benefit--alike of itself and France. M. Delcassé’s 
admirable speeches on foreign affairs, especially his 
most recent speech on the Chinese situation, have 


shown the temperament which Englishmen require as. 
acondition precedent to admitting any kind or degree 


of ability in statesmanship. 


The Radicalism of Radiesis os the debates on he. 


Tithes Bill and the Agricultural Holdings Bill wound 
their slow lengths along became gradually more and 
more furious. Elementary justice to Irish landlords 
assumed the cast of rampant injustice to Irish 
tenants : injustice to English landlords was described 
as elementary justice to English tenants. But not 
until the Wednesday afternoon did the real Simon 
Tappertitism- of Radicalism display itself’ when’ Mr. 
Balfour acquiesced in the adjournment of the debate 
at 4 o'clock instead of 5.30.. Then all Radicals who, 
for one reason or another, were not ‘going to the 
Queen’s Garden Party began to make invidious.com- 
parisons between Royal Garden Parties and’ Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bills—a quarter of an hour: of that 

ing subject being according to them worth a 


people of the country. This was the saying of Mr. 
which naturally takes an absorbing interest in the 


‘the essential principle of all Radical agricultural legis- 
lation ; no strawberries and cream for English or Irish 
landlords. 


The Housing of the Working Classes Bill was read a 
Nothin 


the most serious social problem England has at this 
moment to face. This Bill, we have to admit with regret, 


some knowledge of the subject enables us to perceive 


hardly do much harm. It is right that loca! authorities 
should have power to acquire land and build outside 
their existing areas; but the Bill, while giving ‘this 
power, stops short of the provisions necessary to induce 
the local authorities to turn,their new power to account. 
We are bound to say that we think the destructive 
criticism of Messrs. Steadman, Robson, and Burns 


sion that large landlords are better than small. 


We are glad to see that the Standing . Committee 
on Trade has made at least one, useful amendment 


pointed out that section 9, which compelled a com- 
pany to make a very voluminous return within 
seven days of allotment, imposed a physical impos- 
sibility. 


days, though it should have been three weeks. The 


‘| section compelling the disclosure of underwriting com- 
missions has been left as it is, in spite of Mr. Banbury’s . 


sensible protest, but Mr. Lawson Walton has shown us 
how easily this kind of legislation may be evaded. 
There is nothing in the Bill, as this eminent lawyer 
Says, to prevent the promoter from paying what he likes 
for underwriting; or, as Mr. Banbury remarks, a 
company may sell all its shares to a banker, who will 


cycle of garden parties; especially to the working - 
addison, a member for Sheffield, a rural constituency , 


Agricultural Holdings Bill. Mr. Maddison has grasped 


third time in the House of Commons on’ Thursday. - 
could be more welcome. to ourselves than a. 
really forward step in -the settlement of the housing , 
question, which, as we have often said, we believe to be. 


we cannot welcome with even a show of enthusiasm, for . 


that the kindest criticism of the Bill is to say that it can 
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justified. We note with pleasure Mr. Burns’ admis- . 
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re-sell them to the public. But it does not matter very 
mueh now what is in or out of the Bill, as its chances of 
passing this session are infinitesimally small. 


No one is better qualified to speak on company law 

by Mr. Francis B. Palmer, and. we hope Mr. Ritchie 
consider his letter in the “‘ Times ” of last Wednes- 

day. Clattse 12 according to Mr.'F. B. Palmer will 
impose on directors.‘‘a heavy, if not intolerable, burden, | 
and will assuredly in many cases involve honest direc- 
tors in danger -and litigation.” How can a director’ 
possibly know all the vendors and siib-vendors through 
whose hands a property may have ‘passed? : Take a 
Russian petroleum property, for instance : it invariably 
passes through the hands of at least two Russians 
before it comes to the intermediary who' brings it to 
London. Yet if a director makes a misstatement as to 
vendors and sub-vendors and ‘the’ consideration they 
receive, he may be ruined. _ This sort of legislation will 
end in directors being clerks; with a qualification of 

5» a remuneration of £50, and a guarantee of indem- 
nity from the promoter. Mr. F. B: Palmer does but 
endorse the warning which we addressed to the authors 
of this Bill on the subject of directors’ penalties.» > 


» The address of the Bishop of London to the Charity 
Organisation Conference, while intended to bless organi- 
sations calling themselves charitable, really involves 
them in a dilemma which neither ‘they nor the Bishop 
seem to see. If, as the Bishop says, the spontaneity of 
the grace of charity cannot be trusted, because it does 
more harm than good, which we have’ often heard 
before and only half believe, then all coftributions | 
must be handed over to some organisation which ' 
undertakes to supply’ the common sense that the 
private benefactor is supposed to be without. But 
when a society manages one’s charities for one, the 
whole thing is reduced to a‘piece of machinery ; and 
the committees and officers of the society, as they do 
not administer their: own benefactions but other 
people’s, become mere unofficial Boards of Guardians 
and relieving officers. It is* absurd in that case for a 
society like the Charity Organisation Society to claim 
any merit over State administration. It is practically 
the same thing in an ‘inchoate form, and with the 
additional disadvantage that the public has no control 
over it. The ‘‘ Charity” of the Charity Organisation 
Society is not a grace, and its system has as many 
defects, and not as much merit, as the State aid, the 
‘* Socialism,” it decries. 


-Was it in grim jest that the Lord Chanceffor 
suggested the idea of Ritualist prosecutions against 
crucifix-breakers under the Act of ‘‘ bloody Mary,” the 
one relic of the Counter-Reformation that still adorms or 
degrades the Statute Book? ‘The Act with its fierce 
penalties is still at least printed in the Revised Statutes: 
and strangely the Legislature in passing the present 
Brawling Act of 1860 went out of its way to enact that 
the Marian statute shall stillremaininforce. Elizabeth © 
we know had a weakness for crucifixes, and the preserva- 
tion of that statute may indicate that it was the in-— 
tention of our reformers or rather of their Sovereign 
Lady that the crucifix should continue to adorn our 
churches, though one of our Chancellors who seemingly 
has never read this Act or heard of Elizabeth's crucifix 


' (about which most schoolgirls could have told him) 


to the Companies Bill. The Saturpay Review 


e period has been extended to fourteen . 


opined differently the other day. Any way if the Act 
can be used to stop the doings of sacrilegious brawlers, 
lovers of order will owe more to Queen Mary than they 
ever supposed they owe. © 


The question of the use of the Irish language in | 
schools (for which the Gaelic League is now agitating) © 
is one which Tories (for whom the methods of French 
bureaucrats and English Cromwellians are no precedents) 
should approach in the same sympathetic spirit as they 
do the more important question of the Roman Catholic 
University. To teach the language compulsorily to 


children in the English-speaking parts of Ireland would — 

be of course absurd; but in the few districts where 

the ancient tongue remains the language of . the 

home, the teacher should -be at liberty to use it for the 

Otherwise English 
8B 


explanation of English words. 
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itself cannot be properly taught. While we cannot 
admit that the teachers do not enjoy this liberty, 
we of course recognise that it is a controversial 
point. To decide whether the teaching of Irish as a 
voluntary subject should be allowed involves more 
difficult considerations. 


| As to the political side of the question, the history of 

every Keltic country shows that the forcing of a foreign 
tongue on a Keltic people increases rather than weakens 
political discontent. The decline of the Irish language 
has been followed by the growth of separatist sym- 
pathies among the peasantry. The Welsh Tithe 
' League voter has found some of his happiest hunting 
grounds in the districts of Wales where English has 
beaten back the Cymric tongue. In Brittany where 
French officialism wages an insensate war on the 
Breton language it is French-speaking Morbihan, not 
Keltic-speaking Finisterre, that has elected General 
Mercier. We are inclined to think that—so long as 
a full and complete knowledge of English is also im- 
parted—there is much to be said for permitting illus- 
tration in the Irish language in any place where the 
children can possibly hear Irish spoken. A bi-lingual 
people in the battle of life has an enormous pull over 
a monoglot one, as is shown by the great difficulty 
which purely monoglot peoples like the English and 
French experience in learning a foreign language. 
Children accustomed to speak two languages from the 
eradle readily acquire a third. 


_The conduct of Mr. Astor ia using the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” to announce that Captain Sir Berkeley Milne 
had appeared in his house as an uninvited guest is 
not merely a social outrage, or we would not notice 
it. It is a gross violation of the etiquette and the 
respectable traditions which have hitherto governed 
the conduct of the British press. It is obvious that 
in a country like England the power of a newspaper 
proprietor is very great, but it is limited by the 
condition that it is wielded as a public trust, and 
not as a vehicle of private rancour. If the owners 
of newspapers were to imitate Mr. William Astor by 
using their property to insult individuals with whom 
they had quarrelled and to advertise their own 
want of breeding and hospitality, the influence of the 
press would rapidly disappear and our journals sink to 
the level of the ‘‘kept” organs of the boulevards. 
Captain Milne is a naval officer of high rank and dis- 
tinguished service, the latchet of whose shoe Mr. Astor, 
with all his millions, is not worthy to untie. We only 
regret that this gallant servant of Her Majesty so far 
forgot his dignity as to accept at second hand an invita- 
tion to the house of a purse-proud American, whose 
dollars could not save him from the contempt of his 
countrymen. Mr. Astor wishes his entertainments to 
be exclusive: his desire is likely to be gratified in 
future beyond his expectations. 


Stock Exchange markets so often move in an 
irrational manner that it is quite a surprise to find 
them reflecting the feelings of the man in the street. 
Those feelings are naturally depressed and irritated 
by the news from China and South Africa. Prices 
have fallen all round, but not very much, and it is 
rather due to disinclination to buy and genuine sales 
of stock than to anything like a widespread bear 
movement. Yesterday morning American rails, which 
had been firm on Thursday, all opened a dollar below 
parity, while South African and Westralian Mines 
were all fractionally lower. The various classes of 
Chinese bonds relapsed three points, though of course 
the fate of the Legations cannot affect their value, 
which depends upon the resumption of business at the 
treaty ports. Delagoa Bay first debentures rose to 
125, as it is believed that the distribution of the award 
cannot be far off. Gilt-edged securities suffered as 
much as, if not more than, speculative shares, as it 
is evident that all the Governments of the world will be 
obliged in the immediate future to incur heavy expendi- 
ture. The National War Loan was quoted at 3 dis- 
count, the New Local Loams issue at 4 premium, 
County Council scrip. at 1@ premium, and Consols fell 
to. 984, afterwards recovering to 99}. 
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THE CHINESE DRAMA. 


NOTHER week has passed without a word: of 
direct intelligence to lessen ourjanxiety in regardty 
the Legations at Peking. All that can be predicated 
with confidence as to the situation is that it does 
not absolutely exclude all hope. The Legations’ fate 
appeared, last week, to be sealed. If their position was 
‘* desperate ” on 24 June, and the allied commanders felt 
unable to attempt their relief, they must, it was argued, 
succumb by exhaustion. Their store both of food and 
of ammunition must be limited ; and when the limit was 
reached they must be overborne by numbers. Prince 
Tuan was apparently master of the situation, and was 
preaching extermination to willing ears. The soldiery 
had joined the Boxers in attacking the Legations as 
well as the foreign settlement at Tien-tsin. They have 
failed, so far, of success at Tien-tsin; and we are at 
least without certain knowledge that they have suc- 
ceeded at Peking. The Governor of Shantung, who 
is the nearest of the provincial magnates to the 
theatre of disturbance, affirms that the Legations 
were still standing on 5 July; and rumour indicates 
vaguely that moderating influences are beginning to 
make themselves felt. To last week’s depressing 
message from Yung Lu that his endeavours to protect 
the Legations were at the point of failure, has suc- 
ceeded a report that heavy losses have discouraged the 
assailants and led to a slackening in the attack. 
Rumour, indeed, goes farther; declaring that Prince 
Ching’s men are fighting against the assailants, and 
that the besieged have been able to occupy an adjacent 
palace. All this emanates from native sources, and 
lacks the confirmation of a single line of writing from a 
foreign pen. It is difficult not to augur ill from the 
silence ; if those in autherity can send messages to the 
Provincial officials, why can they not forward a 
message from the inmates of the Legations that would 
set doubt at rest? On the other hand it is suggested 
that the whole city is in a state of anarchy, and that the 
Legations may be still too closely beleaguered to permit 
communication. 

It is true that the reports which seemed, last week, to 
point to the worst were despatched during the first fury 
of the attack. If it be true that the besieged succeeded 
in repelling assault after assault, we may fairly allow 
ourselves to believe that the assailants would be 
discouraged. A belief that they were able magically to 
render themselves invulnerable was a leading article in 
the ‘‘ Boxer” creed. The ‘“‘ North China Herald” of 
23 May relates how a propagandist who was endea- 
vouring to spread his tenets at Shanghai ‘loaded a 
revolver before his audience and, after murmuring an 
incantation, fired all six shots into his bare chest— 
which showed not even a scratch!” To a foreign 
sceptic the explanation may be obvious ; but on Chinese’ 
coolies ‘‘the effect was prodigious.” The very ex- 
istence of such a delusion, however, may strengthen 
our belief that the losses sustained in attacking the 
Legations would be discouraging. A tale is told in 
the ‘‘ Chinese Illustrated News” of a certain intelligent 
Prefect who seized a Boxer and asked him in the 
hearing of the people if it were true that, by magic, 
knives could not hurt members of his sect. On 
receiving an affirmative reply he ordered a man to take 
a’ sword and try to cut off the Boxer’s head—which 
fell; whereupon the people understood that Boxer 
magic was nonsense and calm in that district was 
restored. A host of dead and wounded outside the 
Legations would be equally convincing testimony that 
against foreigners, at least, their magic was of none 
effect. It is a testimony to the practical good sense of 
the Viceroy of Nanking that, in a proclamation de- 
nouncing the Boxers as ruffians, he has appealed to 
these losses as evidence of their delusion. 

Rumour has also pointed to a change in the balance 
of parties in Peking. Without staying to criticise 
the dramatic picture which has been presented to us 
of Prince Tuan rushing from the Council Chamber 
and urging his hearers to kill all foreigners forth- 
with, we may conceive that the party with which he 
has identified himself did gain the upper hand and 
place'the» Empress under constraint. Nothing would 
be 'miore likely to convince that imperious lady that 
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she had made a mistake, and that wisdom lay with 
the moderates represented by Prince Ching and 
Yung Lu. Those two have been spoken of lately, 
as rivals; and the Empress removed Prince Ching 
only the other day from the presidency of the Tsung- 
fi-Yamen to make room for Prince Tuan. Such 
differences are easily sunk, however, in presence of a 
common danger ; and all three may have felt it wise to 
combine in presence of the pandemonium which had 
been let loose. The combination moreover would be a 
— one. We know enough of the Empress 

owager to be sure that she at least can never be 
regarded as an extinct volcano ; and both Prince Ching 
and. Yung Lu are certain to have a considerable follow- 
ing. It is said of the former that—to one who inquired 
about the prospect of getting any business settled at 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, Li Hung-chang replied: ‘‘ Go 
only when you are sure Prince Ching is present; the 
rest are all blockheads : he is the only one who has any 
knowledge of affairs;” while Yung Lu has been 
Generalissimo, since 1898, of the Chinese troops in the 
so-called ‘‘ Army of the North.” It was to save his 
own. head, apparently, rather than from any ingrained 
antagonism to progress that he helped to place 
the Empress in power; and he has been reputed 
since to stand for moderation against extremists 
like Prince Tuan and Kang Yi. A woman so 
clever even as the Empress and so well versed in Palace 
intrigue might miscalculate the forces she was 
willing to evoke. Palace training does not make 
always for wisdom of that kind ; while it is certain that 
she would resent being swept off her feet by the storm 
she thought to direct. There is nothing unlikely in her 
turning to Yung Lu when she found his warnings 
verified ; and we can well imagine that scenes have 
been enacted lately in Peking that would incline all but 
the fanatics to rally to his side. 

If we have ventured upon this speculative analysis, it 
is because Chinese rumours and “‘ official statements ” 
afford the only material out of which one can pretend to 
frame an estimate of the situation. Much will depend 
on the course of events at Tien-tsin. A disaster 
in that quarter might have grave consequences both 
at Peking and elsewhere, but every day saved is a 
day gained. The garrison is hard pressed, but every 
day adds to its strength. Very soon it will be 
reinforced by the division which is approaching from 
India and by 20,000 Japanese; and it may be fairly 
hoped that the Allies will be able to hold their own 
till these reinforcements arrive. They will then be able, 
presumedly, to assume the offensive; and a crushing 
defeat of the besiegers would go far to tilt against 
Prince Tuan and his friends the balance which, 
according to rumour, is trembling upward just now at 
Peking. It is gratifying to learn, in the meantime, 
that the Viceroys continue loyal to their obliga- 
tions, and appear able to keep thé forces of disorder 
under control. That there should be undercurrents of 
sympathy with a party representing antagonism to 
foreigners and to change was to be expected, and the 
danger increases as the tension is prolonged. On the 
whole, however, the feeling in the provinces seems to 
be one chiefly of fear lest the movement should spread. 
Insurrection in China means widespread desolation ; 
and an impression of the horrors endured during the 
Taeping, Nienfei and Mahommedan rebellions is still 
vivid in the Chinese mind. 


MR. BRYAN’S PROGRAMME. 


;: VEN in times of peace the Presidential Election in 

the United States excites but a languid interest 
in this country. Many Englishmen, who take an other- 
wise intelligent view of foreign policy, take less interest 
in the probable fate of the candidates than does the 
non-sporting public in the destinies of racehorses. 
The same mystification settles over the ‘‘ programs,” 
“* platforms ” and political records of the competitors 
in the one case as on the pedigrees, weights, and start- 
ing prices in the other, and the whole business is re- 
garded by these indifferents as involving a good deal 
of dishonesty and on — whole as a distinctly. de- 
moralising influence. e ludicrous extravagance and 
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subsequent collapse of the “‘ Anglo-Saxon” agitation 
in this country will only tend to accentuate this attitude, 
while the strain of Asiatic and African affairs will draw 
away what little attention had been already attracted 
to the approaching struggle in America. Yet it willbe 
one of the deepest import for the future. 

We pointed out a fortnight ago theessential features 
of Mr. McKinley’s programme and record, and indicated 
our belief that the Democratic Convention would find’ 
little to change in the pronouncement of policy put 
forward by Mr. Bryan in the pages of the ‘ North’ 
American Review.” We confess that we hardly believed’ 
his obstinate, and obviously sincere, convictions as 
to the sixteen-to-one standard would so nearly 
becoine the principal inscription on the party banner. 
Yet it only failed to obtain the official. sanction of 
absolute pre-eminence on the platform. It has been 
accepted as an issue. The explicit declaration of the 
Committee on Resolutions recommending it was adopted’ 
by a majority of two. There the complacence of the 
party managers came to an end and the anti-Imperialist 
and the anti-Trust “planks” have prudently been 
accorded the preference. We have already pointed out 
how hopeless the purely bi-metallic direction of the 
democratic campaign at the present time would be. 
When the current of prosperity runs smooth and high, 
the world at large only asks that it may be allowed to 
flow steadily. It is not the time to threaten its diver- 
sion. We are far from condemning Mr. Bryan’s 
proposals fromm an American point of view. It is easy 
to understand that they do not commend themselves to 
the bankers of New York. To read the majority of 
English newspapers it might be assumed that the 
interests of those gentlemen and the large trade 
combinations were the only ones that are to be 
considered by American statesmen. We have no 
sympathy with that point of view. If the West 
honestly believes that it is being sacrificed to the East, 
it has a right to make its voice heard and there is 
no more “ sectionalism” in promoting the interests of 
the one than of the other. The danger of the situation 
arises from the geographical configuration and industrial | 
evolution of the United States. The danger is not of 
Mr. Bryan’s making but is the result of circumstances 
which may ultimately have the gravest consequences 
for America. On the other hand Mr. McKinley’s 
convictions on this very matter have suffered strange 
fluctuations in past years, though they appear happily 
to have congealed at last, as cream ultimately becomes 
butter, by continuous revolution. Right or wrong 
Mr. Bryan’s views are now seen, even by his declared 
opponents, to be the result of strenuous convictions, 
honestly held and promulgated with a force and ability 
which raise him high above the average of candidates. 
His writing shows considerable literary capacity and his 
oratory has the grip and power which stir masses of 
men to the depth of their being. He is therefore no 
ordinary man but a character of remarkable capacity. 
He has both ideals and ideas. We may not wish to 
see them prevail, but we respect their existence and 
gladly recognise that they do something to redeem the 
barren materialism of American politics. 

His opponent is of a type wholly different. We 
have not disguised our view of his statesmanship as 
that of the Opportunist pur sang. It is singularly 
unfortunate for the United States that Mr. McKinley 
should have presided over, though he can hardly be 
held to have directed, their destinies at so critical 
a period of their history. He has been called upon 
to inaugurate a Colonial Civil Service, while his own 
record in such matters at home is far from spot- 
less. We do not speak of bad appointments. Under 
the American system Washington himself might go 
wrong, but Mr. McKinley has made a distinct retro- 
gression in broad principles. The tendency, ever since 
the death of Garfield, has been for Presidents to widen 
the rules of the Civil Service. Mr. McKinley has 
deliberately removed an enormous number of civil 
servants from their application. He and his friends 
claim that the number is only 4,000, the National Civil 
Service Reform League say it is nearer 10,000. What- 
ever the number, the example set is equally deplorable. 
The Philippine imbroglimis not only an instance of sin-’ 
gular ineptitude but also the result of deliberate perfidy. 
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It would be difficult to find a more glaring instance of 
litical fraud than General Otis’ ‘‘ editing” of the 
resident’s declaration to the Senate to bring it ‘‘ within 
the comprehension of the Filipinos.” The Treaty of 
Paris once accepted and the time for effectual protest 
passed, the true situation was allowed to dawn on those, 
unfortunate, islanders.. The squalid and demoralising 
struggle : still proceeding is the result. The Demo-, 
cratic managers. have been well advised to make 
Imperialism a leading issue. Even, in Ohio, the Presi- 
dent’s own, State, there is.a_ strong dissatisfaction 
wing up under the leadership: of distinguished 
citizens; which! will, probably diminish enormously his 
majority,in that stronghold.. ..,... 

In all his attacks on the Imperialist position Mr. 
Bryan has the advantage. It will be interesting to 
see if he can count:on the support of the “ Anti- 
imperialists” who decided. to postpone their national 
convention until the Democrats had declared their 
views. It is difficult to see how they can withhold it 
logically and, if they fall into.line.with the Democrats, 

_Mr. Bryan. may make up:in that way what he loses on 
silver. But Governor Roosevelt’s popularity will be of 
inestimable benefit to the Republicans to play against 
a policy of surrender and Platt’s manceuvres to 
jockey the one stable influence for political purity into 
the candidacy for Vice-President may be justified by. 
their effect on the party fortunes as well as on those of 
that arch wire-puller himself. The Democratic declara- 
tion against Monopolies and Trusts is clear and 
decisive and there is no doubt that in this matter we 
shall have a duel to the death between Mr. Bryan and 
the corrupt influences which emanate from these com- 
binations. It is impossible to withhold our sympathy 
from the protagonist in this crusade against the most. 
demoralising forces in American public life. . This 
declaration may cost ,him the support of Tammany but 
it will not lose him the. respect of honest men. 

Having indicated certain points of Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
gramme where he touches a high level of sincerity and 
conviction, we cannot ignore others which are distin-, 
guished by nothing but “flapdoodle” of the most 
blatant sort. In these developments the tone of the. 
Republican platform was distinctly more correct than 
that of the Democrats. It would be interesting to learn. 
what is meant by a paragraph declaring that ‘no, 
American people shall ever be held in unwilling subjec- 
tion to European authority.” It is only possible to say 
that it means little and probably means that little ill. 
It is another instance of the curiously detached view of 
‘** Weltpolitik ” taken by the American politician and, 
united with a declaration that the Government of the 
United States should deliberately ignore the most solemn 
treaty obligations regarding an Isthmian Canal, it only | 
enforces the already too apparent incapacity of public 
men in that country to confine themselves within the — 
accepted limits of polite intercourse as understood | 
between civilised nations. No one objects to Tammany | 
and their friends ‘‘ extending their sympathy” to the 
Boers, for they will extend nothing else. There is no. 
danger to the peace of the world in such party flourishes. 
The only possible danger arises from the fact that the 
leader has convictions. But all, experience shows that 
office is an opportunity for modifying declarations rather . 
than emphasising principles. Closer acquaintance with 
the realities of international relations would probably | 
remove some of Mr. Bryan's prejudices without injuring 
his convictions. For the latter we are bound to give 
him credit. gr 


VICTIMS OF SWISS ARBITRATION. 


HE Government of the United States has instructed 
its Ambassador in London to propose to Lord 
Salisbury a scheme for the distribution of the fund 
awarded by the Berne tribunal in March last as com- 
pensation to the First and Second Debenture holders of 
the Delagoa Bay Railway. The Swiss arbitrators have 
published their ‘‘ Sentence Finale,” which sets forth 
with much elaboration the reasons for their judgment, 
but throws no light on the most interesting, indeed the 
only left, namely, the of the 
.tribunal as to the respective moral rights. of the first 
and second class of we 
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‘‘moral” advisedly, because when parties submit to 
arbitration strictly legal rights go by the board. That 
the arbitrators intended the second debenture holders to. 
participate in the fund is indisputable, because they say 
so. The money is to be applied to the payment of ‘the’ 
company’s creditors, ‘‘ according to their rank.” *' But 
as the amount of the award, some £960,000, if applied 
to the payment of the First Debentures in full with 7 per 
cent. interest, would, after deducting’ the costs, leave 
nothing at all for the second dehentures, it,is plain 
that the tribunal intended that the’ first debenture 
holders should not take their pound of flesh.’ Unfortu- 
nately the arbitrators do not say so, but, as if to crown 
the exasperation provoked by their procrastination of 
nine years, leave it to the Governments of ‘the United 
States and Great Britain to fix the scale of distribution. 
Naturally, we are not in a‘ position to know what 
instructions Mr. Hay has conveyed to Mr. Choate: 
but from our knowledge of the published facts we can 
hazard a conjecture of their tenour. The sole interest 
of the United States Government when it joined the 
British Government in demanding arbitration was to 
secure a sum of money for the maintenance of Mrs. 
Penfield, the relict of Colonel McMurdo, an American 
citizen and the original concessionnaire. Colonel!’ 
McMurdo left his widow practically all he had to leave, 
a share of his interest in the Delagoa Bay Railway, in’ 
the shape of shares and bonds. We are sorry to have 
to say so, but had it not been for the intervention of. 
the American Government, we fear ‘that there’ would. 
have been no arbitration, and that the British Govern- 


ment would have left the bondholders to be robbed by’ 


the Portuguese Government. It has to be added that 


for nine years the American lawyers have fought side 
by side with the English. lawyers against Portugal,’ 


and that the arbitrators admit in their final judgment 
that the valuation offthe lands at Lourengo Marques 
was -raised from £8,000 to £80,000 in’ deference 


to the argument of ‘‘la partie Américaine.” In view. 


of these facts, we should not be surprised if the 
American Ambassador proposed to Lord Salisbury 
that after repayment of the first debentures at par with 


a,moderaté rate of interest, a round sum should be’ 
handed to him for the benefit of the American claimant, © 
and that the residue ‘should be divided amongst the’ 


second debenture holders in. London. We think that 


this would be an equitable settlement, and we trust’ 


that after all these years of waiting it will not now be 
delayed by the pedantry of lawyers or the unreason- 
able demands of individuals, more especially as the 
money has been raised in Paris hy the Portuguese 
Government and will be shortly deposited in the Bank 


of England to the credit of the respective Governments. 


The reasons which guided the three Swiss arbitrators 
to their judgment have no practical interest. 


tance of the highest degree. The arbitrators admit 


that the confiscation of the railway by the Portuguese | 


overnment in 1889 was in violation ‘of the’ terms of 
the concession and therefore illegal. 
contract, according to the law of all civilised coun- 
tries, entitles the plaintiff to damages, that is, in this 
case, to be repaid his money and the profits he has 
lost, upon a reasonable scale. 


To. 
lawyers, however, and more particularly to, students. 
of the practice of arbitration, ‘the arguments of 
the ‘Sentence Finale” possess a scholastic impor-~ 


The breach of a ' 


The arbitrators admit : 


this principle, which forces them to the further admis- | 


sion that the amount of the award would have been 
double what it is, had it not been’ for the following 
When the Portuguese Govern- 
ment seized the line they were obliged to spend upon 


its completion, -maintenance, and repair a sum slightly - 


in excess of that already expended by the Delagoa Bay 
Railway Company. Portugal therefore became, not a 
robber, but a benevolent financier, advancing to the 
company money which, but for the confiscation, it 
would have had to borrow in the market. By a wave 


of the arbitrator’s pen Portugal is transformed into . 


the partner of her victim, and entitled to more than 
Upon a calculation of the traffic 


receipts the arbitrators admit that the expropria- | 


“award the ‘claimants 13,980,000 °'francs, be- 


tion tre of the line is 28,156,000 francs, but they 
cause the other {6,000,600 francs' are Portugal's ‘share 
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‘of the profits. This is the first time, we will venture 
‘to assert, that a civilised tribunal“has sanctioned the 
‘doctrine that a wrongdoer is entitled to profit by his 
‘wrongdoing. It is like arguing that if A brings an action 
against B for the value of a racehorse wrongfully 
“appropriated by the latter, B is entitled to deduct the 
_cast of the horse’s keep and half the prize.money it has 
‘won! It should be observed that but for this extra- 
ordinary perversion of justice 28,156,000 francs would 
“have been awarded for the line, and 2,000,000 francs is 
_awarded for the‘lands. The sum of 30,000,000 francs 
‘with interest at 5 per cent. would have exactly met the 
claim of the British Government. There would have 
‘been more than enough to repay both classes of deben- 
tures at par with their full interest, and to pay the 
‘shares at par. The British and American Governments, 
according to the ‘‘Sentence Finale,” proved their case 
up to the hilt; they were deprived of judgment by a 
view of contractual law which, we feel sure, will be 
repudiated ‘by the theorists and practitioners of all 
_countries, 


THE FUTURE. OF THE IRISH LANDLORDS. 


HERE have been two debates in the House of 
‘ Lords this week which raise grave questions as 
‘to the future of the Irish landlords, and indeed of 
Jandlordism in the English sense as a permanent 
institution in Ireland. The landlords, as some cor- 


‘ respondence in our columns has already indicated, are . 


‘filled with bitterness against Lord Cadogan and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour who they say have ‘‘ deliberately” 
betrayed them to their enemies and the enemies of 
England ; and they demand ‘‘ compensation ” 
form or other for this betrayal, a betrayal involving as 
it does loss of income, loss of power, loss of ‘‘ places.” 
The loss of income, of course, they put to the charge 
of the Irish land legislation, especially by Mr. Balfour’s 
last Act: the loss of influence is the fault of the Local 
‘Government Act, which has given to Ireland County 
_and District Boards on the English model : the loss of 
“places—and this is to some the bitterest grievance of 
_all—is exemplified by the crowning crime of the 
present Irish Government, the appointment of Mr. 
T. P. Gill, a Nationalist, as Secretary to Mr. 
Horace Plunkett the head of the new Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture and Industries. If the land- 
lords had possessed more tact they would have kept 
these last two grievances in the background, for 
the way in which they have been advanced has un- 
doubtedly done much to prejudice English public 
‘opinion against their whole case. To say that they 
have been betrayed because Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment carried out the distinct and reiterated pledges on 
which the Unionists obtained power is foolishness. 
There were no doubt politicians of the baser sort 
whose only cry during the years when the integrity of 
the United Kingdom was trembling in the balance was, 
**put the Irish down and keep them down” but the 
declaration of every man of light and leading was that, 
while refusing even to consider the question of a 
separate and rival Parliament, British Unionists were 
willing to grant to every Irishman the same rights of 
local government and municipal administration as were 
possessed by Englishmen and Scotchmen. Nothing 
-has been better in the action of the present Govern- 
‘ment than the way in which that policy was carried 
out. The Bill was so thorough that it disarmed the 


criticism of the Nationalist members, whilst its . 


‘generous treatment of Irish landlords in remitting 
their half of the poor rate deprived them of even the 
‘shadow of a grievance. The daring scheme—and the 
“SaturpDAy REVIEW admitted at the time that it was a 
revolution in Irish administration—thus came into 
‘operation without that organised chorus of deprecia- 
tion. which has blighted most Irish reforms in the bud. 
‘It had a fair start and it has on the whole, and with 
‘due allowance for the inevitable eccentricities in con- 
‘gested and diseased districts like Mayo, worked better 
than the most sanguine had dared to hope. 

The grievance about the appointment of Mr. Gill 
“seems to us to be an even more unreal and factious one 
than that -relating to county government. What are 
‘the facts? When the new department was inatigurated 
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it was recognised on all hands that the man to carry it 
through was Mr. Horace Plunkett, whose invaluable 


in some | 


‘One gentleman calling himself an ‘ Irish Li 


‘because in Ofe case the fall 
‘and in the 6ther by the higgling of the market ? Allow- 


work as the founder and head of the Irish Agricultural 


- Organisation Society, and as originator of the ‘‘ Recess 
‘ Committee,” has shown the way to the Government. 


Mr. Plunkett was offered the post of vice-president of the 


department and he accepted, but in accepting he made 

‘one condition. In his missionary and organising work 

in the South-Western dairy district Mr. Plunkett, himseff 

‘a Unionist and of the landlord cise, had been thrown 
and 


much into contact with Catholics Nationalists and 
soon found it easy to distinguish the practical men 
from the windbags. Similarly, when the Recess Com- 
mittee was formed, Mr. Gill, an ex-Netionalist M.P., 
was—next to the Chairman—its life and soul. Mr. 
Gill was’ in fact Mr. Plunkett’s right-hand man: 


he travelled, he corresponded, he inquired, and the 
‘result was the Report of that body, a document that 


will always be memorable as marking a stage in the 
history of Irish industrial development. When then 
Mr. Plunkett was faced with the grave responsibility 
of forming and guiding a department with such vast 
possibilities for Ireland he made it a preliminary con- 


' dition—knowing well the outcry that would be raised— 


that he should have Mr. Gill to help him. There were 
two good reasons for this. He knew that Mr. Gill was 
well qualified for the post and he knew further that if 
the department was to do ‘its work smoothly, it must 
win the confidence -of the Irish. people as a whole and 
that a Nationalist and a Catholic would be the best 
type of man to help him in winning and keeping 
the confidence of a nation preponderantly Nationalist 


‘and Catholic in opinion and sentiment. Lord 


Cadogan and Mr. Gerald Balfou> shared Mr. Plunkett's 
view and so Mr. Gill was appointed. Then the storm 


‘broke. There were letters in the ‘‘Times” and 
‘intrigues in the lobby. The Government were ordered 
to ‘‘tremble” and Mr. Balfour was compared to 


Tyrconnell—‘‘ lying Dick Talbot” who was sent over 
by James II. to destroy Protestant ascendency and 
make the streets run with Protestant blood. The fit- 


‘ness of Mr. Gill for the post was the last thing that any 


of the excited controversialists thought of vege | to. 

eral 
Unionist” declared roundly that such a post was a 
“* gift” and it was the duty of the Government to give 
it to a Unionist. One cannot help thinking of the 


‘unhappy Chief Secretary who on his return declared 


that every other man he met in Ireland wanted a post 
for self or friend and, having got it, wanted a deputy 
appointed at the public expense to do the work! 

It is their foolish and perverse insistence on these 
two ‘‘ grievances” that has alienated so much English 
sympathy from the Irish landlords and has made 
hopeless their demand for compensation on the rent 
question. That demand is based on, at any rate, 
a show of reason. The fall of prices, as the Duke 
of Devonshire pointed out in his singularly vigorous 
speech in reply to Lord Templetown, has inevitably 
been followed by a fall in rents in both countries, 
but there is this important difference that whilst in 


‘England this fall was natural and spontaneous, in 


Ireland it was brought about by force of law. Further 
it is admitted on all hands that the tribunal by which 
that fall has been brought about has been in some 
cases hasty and capricious in its action, that it has gained 
the confidence of neither landlord nor tenant and that by 
common consent it is impossible to consider even the 
possibility of the continuance of the present demoralis- 
ing system of rent fixing. But it is a very long step 
from that to the admission that the Irish landlords have 
by law been despoiled of their. ‘‘ property.” No sane 
landlord will suggest that rents could possibly have 
been maintained at the standard of the seventies, There 
was bound to be a reduction and—to take the Duke of 
Devonshire’s own instance—how can it be alleged. that 
with a fall of 35 per cent. in his English rents he was to 

in and bear 4 whilst with a much smaller reduction in 
freland he was to cty out spoliation and robbery, simply 
was brought about by law 


ances in aid of poor rate or of tithe rent charge have 
already been granted to the Irish landlords, and there 
may be other remissions, but to demand pistol in hand 
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that the ‘‘property” .of which they have been 
** despoiled ” shall be restored to them is futile. At 
the same time.it is common ground that the present 
system cannot go on. But does anyone imagine that it 
can be remedied by going back? Even an army such 
as we have in the Transvaal could not collect the. rents 
of 1876. We have as practical men to admit even that 
the English system of tenure—‘‘ England’s fatalist gift 
to Ireland” as Mr. Froude called it—has broken down 
and that occupying ownerships on fair terms to the land- 
lords seem to be looming up in the immediate future. 
And it may fairly be conceded that if the landlords are 
expropriated by any general scheme of this sort they will 
be entitled as were the tenants under Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme to liberal ‘‘compensation for disturbance.” 
Mr. Redmond admits as much, so does Mr. Healy, 
not to speak of Mr. T. W. Russell and those Northern 
‘Tenant Righters,” in some respects the most impla- 
cable foes of the landlords. Lord Templetown and his 
friends will be much better employed in making pre- 
paration for inevitable future changes and in gaining, 
by their reason and moderation, English public opinion 
on their side, than in trying to drive Mr. Horace 
' Plunkett from his seat in South Dublin or in ‘calling 
names ” at Lord Cadogan and Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 
II.—PROVINCIAL. 


TN last week’s issue we discussed the constitution of 
the Central Government at Peking. It now remains 
to treat briefly the provincial administrations and the 
relations in which they stand to the Central Government. 
Excluding Manchuria, Mongolia, and the Central 
Asian dominions, China is divided into eighteen pro- 
vinces. At the head of each is a governor, and in 
several cases two or three are grouped together under 
a still higher official, whose proper title is governor- 
eneral but who is more often spoken of as viceroy. 
e most important viceroyalties are the three that lie 
in the basin of the Yang-tze, having their headquarters 
at Nanking, Wuchang and Chengtu respectively. The 
first presided over at present by Liu Kun yi controls 
the three provinces of Kiangsu Anhwei and Kiangsi ; 
the second, with the well-known Chang Chih-tung at its 
head, controls the two central provinces of Hupeh and 
Hunan, and the third controls the large and wealthy 
province of Szechuen the head of which is a Manchu 
named Kwei Chun. Of almost equal importance is the 
viceroyalty of Canton, at the head of which is Li Hung 
Chang controlling the two provinces of _ Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-si. These eight provinces contain a popu- 
lation of over 200 millions and contribute three-fourths 
of the revenue of the Empire. 

For all purposes of internal administration the 
various provincial governments are practically inde- 
pendent. Each collects its own revenue, pays its own 
army and Civil Service, and in the riverine and sea- 
board provinces maintains a flotilla of war vessels 
and constructs coast defences. The administration of 
justice is left in the hands of the ordinary officials, who 
combine this with their other functions. The district 
magistrate for instance, who is the lowest official on 
the provincial scale, is at once collector of revenue, 
judge, coroner, head of police, and public prosecutor, 
and he may on occasions be r+ juired to take the field 
in person against rebels. The same functions may fall 
to the lot of any official on the scale up to the Viceroy 
himself. Any officer is supposed to be capable of 
undertaking any public duty whatsoever. Death 
sentences require in ordinary circumstances to be 
ratified from Peking, but each viceroy or governor is 
armed with extraordinary powers which he may use at 
discretion in times of public danger, and which enable 
him to deal out summary justice at the shortest notice. 
He is invested in fact with a share of that absolute and 
autocratic power which is inherent in the Central 
Government, to whom however he remains respon- 
sible. The charge of each governor is to maintain 

eace and order within his own bounds. So long as 
e does that and carries on the government in accord- 
ance with the established rules, the Central Govern- 
ment does not interfere iwith him. He is not 
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concerned with what may be going on in a neighbour- 
ing province nor bound to spend his resources in its 
defence. Special orders of course may be sent from 
Peking directing him to assist, but the safety of his 
own province is his first charge, and any steps he may 
take will be subordinated to that paramount considera- 
tion. 

The principal hold which the Peking Government has 
over the provincial officials is the right of appointment 
and dismissal. ll officials hold office during the 
pleasure of the Crown, and can be dismissed at any 
time with or without reason assigned. No instance 
has been known of an official, however highly placed, 
refusing to lay down office and hand over the seals to 
his successor at the bidding of the Emperor or Empress. 
This power it should seem is sufficient to ensure prompt 
obedience to any orders from the Court, but it is 
checked by the fact that the successor to a viceroy or 
governor so removed must be selected from among 
the regular members of the Civil Service, who are all 
imbued with the same traditions of government and 
the same bureaucratic spirit. The Crown has never 
ventured to put into high office a mere creature of its 
own, or one who has not regularly entered the service 
by some recognised channel and risen through the 
ranks. Such an attempt would undoubtedly raise a 
storm of indignation throughout the whole of the 
country such as no government could face. 

This leads us to say a word as to the mode in which 
the official ranks are recruited—a system which has 
perhaps as much as anything else contributed to the 
general stability and moderation of the Government 
and prevented it from degenerating into a military 
dictatorship. Entrance to office is obtained, as is gene- 
rally known, by a system of public examinations open to 
the humblest as well as the highest. Within recent years 
a certain number have been admitted by purchase but 
only to junior rank. All practically have to begin at 
the foot of the ladder and work their way up and all 
the high posts in the provinces and nearly all those in 
Peking are filled with men who have so risen. Admission 
is free to Manchus and to Chinese alike and until recent 
years there has been no preference shown in selection. 

The great body of officials thus forms a bureaucracy 
which stands in a middle position between the Crown 
and the people. Springing on the one hand from the 
multitude and looking on the other hand to the Crown, 
they are friendly to both. As governing the people 
they are the recognised medium for the redress of 
grievances and for formulating fresh legislation. As 
a whole they carry on the government of China both 
provincial and central, and they constitute a check, 
and a very efficient check, on the vagaries of the 
autocratic power of the Emperor. At the same time 
the relations between them and the Imperial House 
have for many years been thoroughly cordial. There is 
no question of their loyalty to the dynasty, and on the 
other hand advice tendered by the great viceroys and 
governors has carried the greatest weight with the 
Central Government. Until the unhappy events of the 
last few years the distinction between Manchu and 
Chinamen seemed to be disappearing, and even yet it 
cannot be doubted that at the present moment a 
Manchu emperor is the only one who would command 
general recognition. 

The relations between the Central and Provincial 
Governments are well illustrated by the system of 
finance. The Peking Government has no revenues 
peculiarly its own but is dependent on the sums it can 
draw from the provinces. The Imperial Maritime 
Customs revenue may be deemed an exception but 
even that is received in the first instance by the pro- 
vincial treasuries, and in any case the whole of it is 
now pledged to foreign bondholders. The money for 
the support of the Manchu troops, as well as for the 
support of the Imperial household itself, must be drawn 
from the provinces. The customary practice has hitherto 
been for the Board of Revenue in Peking, which has 
nominal control over the finances of the Empire, to 
indent annually for such sums as were required for the 
use of the central government, a certain amount being 
assessed on each province according to its supposed 
means and so long as the amount did not vary greatly 
fromyear to year it was paid with reasonable 
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ctuality, but as more and more was asked for, 
was only got with increasing difficulty. The ex- 
mses of local government were naturally the first 
charge on the provincial exchequer and Peking demands 
could only be met out of the surplus. If there was no 
sarplus, demands could be met only by increased 
faxation with its attendant unpopularity and risk of 
febellion. Financé brings out in a marked manner 
the strength and weakness of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. So far as legislation goes the Central Govern- 
ment can impose taxes to any extent. An Imperial 
decree being the highest form of legislation, it has 
only to issue the decree and the law is complete. 
But to carry such a law into execution is a different 
matter. It can only be done through the constituted 
provincial authorities and if these decline to co-operate 
or declare it to be impossible, it cannot be done at all. 
The particular governor or viceroy so refusing may of 
course be dismissed, but the solidarity of interest that 
pervades the service will prompt his successor to do the 
same thing and for the same reasons, though perhaps in 
amore guarded form. 

To apply these remarks to the present position of 
affairs in Peking, the pay for the Manchu troops and 
the large bodies of Chinese troops now surrounding 
Tien-tsin must be drawn from the provinces of the 
Yang-tze basin and of the Canton River. If this money 
is not forthcoming, as under the present temper of the 
Viceroy it is not likely to be, the troops now opposing 
the allied advance must in no long time dissolve for 
want of food, or break up into predatory bands. Of 
the two forces which lie at the back of all governments 
—the power of the purse and the power of the sword— 
the Peking Government can only wield one, and that by 
reason of the existence of the hereditary Manchu army 
which is at its call. The power of the purse is in the 
hands of the great viceroys and is only available to the 
Central Government by their concurrence. 


HENLEY ROWING. 


[F Henley Regatta was somewhat less attractive 
than usual as a picnic, it was from the rowing 
man’s point of view an extremely interesting meeting. 
Three weeks before the regatta the prediction was con- 
fidently made that Cambridge would sweep the board, and 
that the Trinity College crews in particular would have 
the Grand Challenge Cup and the Stewards’ Cup at 
their mercy. At that time Mr. H. G. Gold had been 
forbidden by his doctor to row, and it appeared doubtful 
whether the Leander Club would be able to get a crew 
together. The crew which eventually represented them 
was by no means entirely composed of first-class men, 
and it was an extremely creditable performance on their 
part to defeat in the last hundred yards of the course a 
crew which contained no less than six members of this 
year’s Cambridge Eight. , 
Only two of the races for the Grand Challenge Cup 
were of any interest. That between Leander and the 
Belgians and the final between Leander and Trinity. In 
the former the winners held their adversaries too 
cheap. They expected to have to row hard for a 
minute or two and then to have an easy time, and 
when they found that they were behind at the half 
distance they got flurried and short. The Belgians 
stuck pluckily to their work and fifty yards from the 
winning post it appeared to be anybody’s race, but the 
pace was too hot for them and a supreme effort on the 
part of Leander landed them winners by half a 
length. In the final Leander appeared to have 
benefited by their gruelling of the previous day, 
as they were much better together. Trinity led out 
well from the start, and were still a quarter of a length 
ahead at the White House. From this point Leander 
spurted and gradually closed up. If Mr. Gibbon the 
Trinity stroke had rowed with generalship the race 
would have been his, but he had apparently wasted the 
Whole of his strength in forcing the pace during the 
early part of the course, as he was quite unable to spurt at 
the finish and Leander went right by him and wona 
capital race by three-quarters of a length. The wind 
was blowing-across the course from the Bucks side, and 
had the stations been reversed the result would pro- 
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bably have been different, but on a calm day it would 


have been very difficult to pick the winner. The 
Stewards’ Cup resulted in a very easy win for Leander 
who were about the best crew of any kind at the 
regatta. The Trinity Four made a good race with 
them to Fawley, but although from their spurt at the 
end they appeared to have something left in them at 
the finish, yet they failed to respond at the critical point 
in the race when Leander began to draw away. ; 

The rowing of the New College crew in the Ladies’ 
plate showed that the future of Oxford rowing is dis- 
tinctly hopeful. They rowed in excellent form, worked 
hard and were well together. Five of the crew are said 
to be freshmen and should be heard of again. The 
Cambridge crews which were entered for this event 
were not fast. Indeed it is difficult to realise what 
induced Christ’s College crew to put on. College crews 
come to Henley either because they are fast and expect 
to win, or else to profit fram the example of the good 
crews they see there and learn to row in correct form. 
Christ’s were very slow, and apparently made no 
attempt to row in anything but atrocious style. The 
Eton crew were considerably better than that of last 
year, their paddling was neat and long, and they made 
avery plucky race in the final. 

The Visitors’ Cup only produced two entries, and the 
Trinity Four, which had no difficulty in defeating 
Magdalen, was as good as, or possibly better than, that 
which entered for the Stewards’ Cup. Dublin were 
unfortunate in not carrying off the Thames Cup, in 
which they were only beaten by half a length after some 
very erratic steering ; they were a neat and lively crew 
but not very strong. 

The most sensational race of the Regatta was the 
final of the Diamond Sculls. Mr. Howell had every- 
thing against him. He was extremely unwell for three 
or four days before the race, and he had the worst of 
the station. His race, in the circumstances, was as 
fine an example of real pluck as has ever been seen 
over the Henley course, and probably even Mr. 
Hemmerde would admit that when fit his opponent is 
some four or five lengths the better man. All through 
the latter part of the race it seemed to be a question 
which would stop before the other from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and Mr. Howell’s final effort, bringing him up 
within half a length at the winning post, was such a 
strain on him that he fell insensible from his boat. 

The results of the racing showed once more that 
University rowing is at present immeasurably superior 
to that of the Metropolitan clubs, and until the latter 
see the advantage of teaching beginners the rudiments 
of rowing by taking them out on fixed seats, they will 
not succeed in carrying off any of the big races at 
Henley. 

A great deal was said on the last day about the 
advantage derived from the shelter of the bushes by 
the crews rowing from the Bucks station. The wind 
as a matter of fact was blowing across and 
slightly up the course, and was therefore no 
very great hindrance to the crews on the Berks 
side, and it is probable that had there been no wind at 
all the results of the races, with the exception perhaps 
of the Diamonds, would have been the same. Asculler 
is much more bothered by a cross-wind, even if it is 
slightly following, than anyone else as his boat makes 
more lee-way and so throws more work on one arm 
than on the other. This is the first year that there 
has been a cross-wind since the course was moved 
nearer to the Berks side, and the shelter gained by the 
Bucks boat, if any, is nothing to what it used to be 
some years ago. 

We cannot conclude without offering a word of 
condolence to Mr. Dudley Ward and Mr. Etherington 
Smith. They were two of the best individual oars at 
the regatta and rowed in three finals without{winning 
a single event. 


THE UNIVERSITY CRICKET MATCH. 


HE ’Varsity match of 1900 has ended in the dullest 
draw that the contest has ever known. After 
colossally high scoring and the establishment of several 
records—how many we are not sure but four or five at 
least—the game dragged \‘‘its slow length along” till 
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Saturday evening left both sides, as well as the 
_spectators, thoroughly discontented. It was. to a great 
degree a repetition of the match of last year, except 
that the batting was much more brilliant, and the 
‘bowling rather worse. The only times during which 
the issue seemed doubtful were those when play was 
not proceeding. As soon as the players reached the 
wickets the superiority of the bat over the ball was 
terribly ‘apparent, and those present. had to fall back 
upon**‘ the glorious uncertainty of cricket,” or, in other 
‘words, the theory of mishaps, in order to revive their 

interest’ in the game and their hopes of a definite 
‘conclusion. 

Such indeed were the general features of the match, 
but dull though they appeared at the time, they provide 
plerity of material for reflection and analysis. Broadly 
‘speaking there was no question as to which was the 
better team. We predicted weeks ago that Oxford would 
go into the field considerably stronger than Cambridge 
‘and the result’ proved the correctness of that opinion. 
The Light Blue side, in the opinion of one great 
authority, was the worst since 1878, while Oxford, 
though deficient in bowling, had a most formidable array 
of batsmen and a wicketkeeper of superlative merit. 
Cambridge too were strong in batting but their play, 
partly ‘no doubt owing to the defensive methods that 
circumstances compelled them to adopt, lacked alto- 

ther the brilliant dash and resource that characterised 
that of their opponents. Their’ fielding indeed was 
‘far superior,’ but over their bowling we must draw a 
veil. Commonplace as was the Oxford attack—the 
word seems almost out of place ‘in these days—it was 
much more varied and more worthy of the name of 
bowling than that of Cambridge. The one great 
and utter failure was Bosanquet’s, and to it we are 
inclined to attribute in no small degree the unsatisfac- 
tory termination of the game. It is understood that 
a strain had something to do with his utter inability 
to get wickets, but this explanation is not an alto- 
gether complete one. Since we reviewed the chances 
of the rival teams in May the Old Etonian has 
bowled most disappointingly. Then he was, by 
reputation at least, the best trundler on either side. As 
the season advanced however, it was clear that he had 
lost much of his sting and that his besetting sin, that 
of bowling short, had grown upon him. With the ex- 
ception of one startling performance on a very bad 
wicket against Sussex, he has proved of comparatively 
little use to his side. We think him too fond of fancy 
tricks. This is perhaps the greatest error that a good 
natural bowler can fall into, and Bosanquet should re- 
member that his old style of last year and the year 
before was the true one. Up to the present time he 
has always bowled fast, or fast medium with a tendency 
to get up and swing away or break back. At Lord’s 
his arm was low, his pace was medium, his length nil, 
his ‘‘ devil” non-existent. His failure must have been 
a bitter disappointment to the Oxford side. ' 

The bowler whom the critics naturally watched with 
the greatest interest was Dowson. We have rarely 
seen a man with all the outward appearances of a fine 
bowler trouble batsmen so little. His length through 
a long and most trying day was exemplary, his patience 
and pluck were admirable, he tried all the orthodox tricks, 
he continually changed his pace, his break, his direction. 
Yet in spite’ of his obvious acquaintance with his art he 
hardly ever got the batsmen to make a bad stroke. 
Champain was brilliantly caught off a beautiful hit, 
Foster had taken his life in his hands and was hitting at 
almost everything, Marsham was bowled in making a 

_pure ‘‘ country stroke ” by a ball that looked very like 
a half-volley. Crawfurd indeed was fairly trapped by 
the slow-curler, but we may say in passing that 
Dowson would have probably done better had he sent 
down fewer such balls to the right-handers, who never 
seemed in the least difficulty with them. - It appeared to 
us that he overdid his fast ball. Above all he lacked 
pace, from the pitch. We do not think that once in the 
course of the day he broke through between the legs 
_and the wicket, a ball which, though it fails to hit the 
stumps, is a ver that the bowler is ‘‘ coming with his 
arm” arid whipping off ‘fast. Indéed one of. the most 


characteristica ofithe play was the rarity 
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th which‘the Canibridse bowlers’ beat the bat. No 


one expects great break on so perfect a wicket, } A 
‘if a man has real fire in his ball it is surprising hg i 
many batsmen miés it: 
The Cambridge captain had a bad time and we 3 
congratulate him on the way in which he and his ma > 8 
worked. Never once did the fielding get slack ee 
Daniell, to mention one among several, was extraord oc 
narily brilliant. On the whole Taylor used what boy d 
‘ing he had very judiciously, though Hind might hayg a : 
‘been given a better chance. When he was first triedh 
troubled the batsmen more than anyone, and struck y = 
throughout as more difficult than either Fargus 


Fernie. ~ The fast bowler. tried manfully and li 
Dowson thoroughly earned his wickets. Fernie ange 
Wilson both came in for heavy punishment, an 
appeared’ to rely more upon the batsmen than the 
selves. It should however be remembered in justio 
to Cambridge that Foster and Pilkington are no 
ordinary batsmen, nor Martyn an ordinary hitter. 

Of the Oxford batting there is not much to be said 
Foster’s innings was in every way a great one an 
worthy of the best traditions of ’Varsity cricket. 
little uncertain at first he soon settled down to his true 
game and played throughout with a power, confidence, 
and resource which marked him as one of the very best 
batsmen of the day. Pilkington too did splendidly, 
His style is more commanding than Foster’s and his of 
driving and cutting were magnificent. It was a great 
pity that he got out with a bad stroke when so near his 


hundred. Marsham played well, Fisher was sound - 
though dull, and Bosanquet batted capitally. Martyn} of 
hit with tremendous power. He would almost certainly} co, 
have got his hundred in ten more minutes on Thursday ag 
evening ; next morning he changed his game, playedl mn, 
over-cautiously and was well caught and bowled. =f, mm 

Cambridge began their innings under tremendous} 44, 
disadvantages and never did a side fight more gallantly} 4p; 
or successfully. The total of 392 represented a lot off pe 
excellent batting, Moon, Dowson, Day, Taylor all} to, 
playing finely in their own way, the first finished] ¢, 
and dashing, the second strong and confident, the} 4, 
third graceful, the fourth sound and hard hitting} ¢, 
Hind and Wilson were also very useful, though thei} ¢o 
style was not attractive. 

Of the Oxford bowlers the best seemed to be White} 9, 
Knox, Fisher and More. Crawfurd did not look} of 
difficult—we should have liked to see Jessop play} oy 
ing him. White was worth his two wickets. He} j;, 
struck us however as inclined to bowl too straight andj ,,, 
too many half volleys, though the last is a good fault} 4, 
Knox bowled badly in the morning and got heavily} 4, 
punished. In the afternoon he was much better} 4, 
delivering a lower and faster ball than last year and] ¢, 
getting on a good dealof spin. More is not deadly, but] 4, 
is not afraid of pitching them up and comes quickly} j, 
from the pitch. Fisher sent down some of the best] ¢, 
balls of the whole match. He ought to take painsf a 
with his bowling, for he appears to have a deceptive p: 
flight and a nice action. Nevertheless, everything con-} 4, 
sidered, the Oxford bowlers were a moderate lot, pe 
though generally better than their opponents. There] ,, 
were besides more of them. B 

The Oxford fielding was not very good. Thete was} g, 
a lot of fumbling, and some were uncertain. Champain 
as usual showed himself a great fieldsman. The} ,, 
wicket-keeping was a feature of the game. Taylor] 4g, 
of course was excellent, and Martyn kept magnificently.J 4 
We venture to predict a great future for him. His} ;, 
style, like that of most great wicket-keepers, is very} 4 
quiet and finished. Oddly enough Foster never gota} ,, 
chance at short slip, and neither wicket-keeper had a} 4 
catch during the first two innings. On a fast wicket—] 4, 
for the ground, though it had none of Lord’s fire] 5 
_in it, was distinctly fast—this somewhat reflects upon} g 
the quality of the bowling. Really good bowlers} , 
whether swift or slow, get men caught at the wicket by} 4 
accuracy of length and pace off the ground. This p 
combination was not frequently seen in the ’Varsity} 
match. of 1900. — 
* “We do not know how the bowling of the day isto be} ,, 
improved.’ All that can be’ said on the game has beef} 4, 
Said long ago, Text-books * such as that published by} , 

~ Sports Library.” Cricket. London: Unwin: 1900. 25. 6d. 
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the Sports Library are of little use. A treatise must be 
exhaustive to be worth much and bowling is too com- 


plicated an art to be dismissed in fifteen or twenty pages. — 


There is every reason to suppose that modern trundling 
is generally better than it was thirty years ago, but the 
conditions are infinitely more trying to the average per- 
former. The very great bowlers such as Richardson, 
Lockwood, Jones, Turner, can still get wickets where 
ordinary amateurs and professionals fail. Unless really 
good men continually pass through the Universities, 
some years are bound to occur when the bat aided by 
a perfect pitch will entirely beat the ball and we shall 
have again to endure the melancholy spectacle of last 


THE PRIVATE BAR. 


= ae cultivator of the conversasione (how well the long 
pretentious word strikes the note of the occasion !) 
must put up with much discomfort; but in return he 
enjoys unrivalled advantages for the study of certain 
aspects of human nature. Exalted as may be his hosts 
who are ‘‘receiving,” he will not see much of the 
sublime side of man, but he can surely and leisurely 
examine all of him that is ridiculous. If he can only 
harden himself against the disgust of much crowding, 
much pushing, and heavy atmosphere, against the sickly 
oppression of artificial scents, the incessant crackling of 
inane laughter and pointless remarks, against the 
appalling noise of the simultaneous talking of a multitude 
of women and men, a noise with which a parrot-house 
could not hold its own for a moment, if he can standup 
against all this volume of annoyance, he may learn 
much. But he must be in a more or less philosophic 
mood. He must be ina good temper. A man should 
always dine very well before he attempts one of these 
things. If he is in the least bit of an irritable mind, 
he will not last fifteen minutes; the first time his 
toe is trodden on, he will involve the whole of his fellow- 
creatures in a common curse, and flee away. But if he 
has taken our advice and dined well before coming out 
so that he need not enter into the fierce competition for 
refreshments, he can amuse himself very well. 

In a scene of absolute aimlessness, amidst endless 
erratic motions, irresponsible and frequently the reverse 
of voluntary, there is one constant feature. One steady 
current is always observable ; and one knows at once it 
is in the direction of the refreshment-room. That 
current sets in as soon as a dozen people have passed 
the receiver’s barrier, and flows without ebb until nearly 
the end. It is a gentle stream at first, but soon it 
becomes rapid and not infrequently violent. You may 
see people—ladies as much as men—edging, forcing 
their way in to the current, pushing and almost elbow- 
ing others out of their path. The anxiety to get to the 
food passes the anxiety to keep the frocks uncrushed. 
And when you have got into the room, there it is often 
pandemonium itself. Of course, it depends a good 
deal on the style and scale of the function, on the pro- 
portion between the numbers present and the accom- 
modation, or on the administrative capacity of the host. 
But in different degrees the same features always pre- 
sent themselves ; the same characters are there. 

There is always the man (in this case it 7s a man and 
not a woman) who fights his way to the front and 
settles himself for a square meal. And literally he makes 
a solid meal. He eats and drinks stolidly, quietly, un- 
moved, apparently unconscious of the crowd behind his 
obstructive back, watching and hoping vainly that every 
mouthful will be his last. But he doggedly sticks to 
the bar. Buffet the guests prefer to call it; but it is a 
bar none the less ; and the word tells the truth, as the 
French word does not. The crowd standing four or five 
deep at these private bars are doing precisely what 
working-men do at the bar of a public-house, except that 
the working-man is under the unfortunate necessity of 
paying for his drink, while these get it for nothing. 
Also there is not usually so much crowding in a public- 
house. Then there is the lady who will spend twenty 
minutes dodging in and out of the crowd, thrusting her 
head chicken-wise into every crevice that opens, that she 
may not go away without her ice. Others wait with 


the most admirable patience, unmoved, unruffled, but 
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determined not to go away without refreshment, if they 
have to stand the whole evening for it. Yet others 
prefer to make a_ succession of shots, snatching 
an ice and retiring, returning shortly and carrying 
off a glass of ‘‘cup.” These are the considerate 
folk, for they give others a chance in the interval. 
Whatever the method, whatever the attraction, 
the bar is never neglected. You may look in twenty 
times of an evening, and you will always find the 
refreshment-room well attended. It does not matter 
what the function is, what its raison d’étre, it may be 
merely social, it. may be very serious, it does not seem 
to matter what is the rank of hosts or guests, the 
phenomenon is unvarying. The enlargement of society 
has only left the ‘‘ private bar” less chance than ever. 
Take for instance the Queen’s Garden Party on 
Wednesday last when the tables which in the earlier 
part of the afternoon seemed in their plenty to show 
the fullest recognition of the gravitation towards 
refreshments were left absolutely bare. 

What is the meaning of it? What is the real attrac- 
tion? Is it merely the naked love of food and drink ? 
Is it commercial, the satisfaction of getting something 
for nothing? Is it both combined? There are of 
course functions, general scrambles, when, perhaps, a 
would-be politician gathers all his constituent ‘‘ friends” 
(friends he would be much annoyed if a real friend 
classed amongst his acquaintance), where there are 
many who literally are pleased to get a good supper 
for nothing. And their conduct is to our mind the least 
unseemly of any. If a man does not often get a glass 
of champagne, but would like it if he could afford it, 
naturally he makes the most of his opportunity when 
he finds he can get unlimited drinks for nothing. 

But that is quite an exceptional case. Why isit that 
ladies and gentlemen, all of whom have dined well and 
plentifully but an hour or two before, are drawn irre- 
sistibly to the private bar? They are not usually 
gluttons ; they are not poor ; to get ice and champagne 
gratis is nothing to them. And yet they never miss the 
bar: at least very seldom. We believe in all serious- 
ness that not ten per cent. of those who go to recep- 
tions and other parties come away without having 
sought out and obtained refreshment. What is more, 
they would think it very shabby, if anyone asked them 
to see pictures or hear music without providing food. 
We were going to add ‘‘ or hear speeches,” but in that 
case the need of sustenance is very intelligible. Will 
some leader of society try the experiment of an enter- 
tainment without food or drink of any kind? We 
should much like to be there and see how much mag- 
netism there was in art, in music, in conversation, with- 
out the accidental assistance of champagne and ice. 

On the whole we are inclined to think that the real 
fascination of the private bar is that it gives people 
something to do. Those who are there, having once 
been ‘‘ received,” are there for no object under the sun 
(or the moon) but to be there. The programme provides 
nothing to do, to say, or to see ; and if it does, you can- 
not see it for the crowd or say it for the noise. So that 
boredom, except to a Diogenes, speedily becomes in- 
sufferable to the point of positive pain, and distraction 
must be obtained somehow. The obvious resource is 
the bar. The more rational plan would, of course, be 
to go, but the crowd has come there with at any rate 
the idea of enjoyment, and they shrink from thus 
nakedly confessing their failure, and the pursuit of 
refreshments with all its attendant efforts provides the 
required occupation. Guests, already declining with 
ennut, come away after their struggles quite cheerful 
and pleased with themselves. Give some guests some- 
thing to do and they will be happy. Then, of course, 
the bar is a great resource as a topic of conversation. 
If a man could not ask a lady to have some refreshment, 
where would a man be at all? Itis the one unfailing 
escape from the stupidest situation in the world, two 
persons put to talk to one another who have nothing to 
say and don’t want to have anything to say and 
yet must not preserve the dignity of silence. But 
the word refreshment dispels the awkwardness at a 
touch. He proposes; she agrees. And they can talk 
about the difficulty of approach to the bar, the ill 

‘behaviour of those who have got there before them, the 
: Strange fondness for refreshment of everybody else, and 
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the materialism of the age. From the moment food is 
proposed, conversation becomes easy. What a spiritual 
race we are! 


LAST ACTS.” 


I" is remarkable how many modern plays are ruined 

by their conclusions. It so often happens that all 
goes well to the end of the penultimate act. The 
development has been natural, and the culmination is 
really moving, or exciting, or interesting. Then comes 
the last act, and very soon after the rise of the curtain 
our fingers flutter to our watches, even to our hats. 
Why is this? The dramatic critics, next morning, will 
declare in chorus that ‘‘after the thrilling dénouement 
which brings down the curtain on the third act, the 
remainder of the play was necessarily something of an 
anti-climax.” Their ideal in construction is a play 
where the excitement is kept up to the final fall of the 
curtain. They want the curtain to fall with a ‘‘bang!” 
and the audience to leave the theatre as excitedly as 
though it were being shot from the mouth of a cannon. 
If that does not happen, they cry ‘‘ anti-climax,” and 
believe that they have explained what was the matter 
with the last act. Foolish fellows! Every play should 
end in an anti-climax ; and there are few cases in which 
that anti-climax ought not to have a whole last act 
devoted to it. 

I dare say that the best modern dramatists would, if 
they were appealed to, endorse the critics’ disparage- 
ment of anti-climax. The truly creative artist never 
knows how things ought to be done in his art. Hehas 
no theories, and is always quite ready to accept such 
theories as may be dinned into his ears. Fortunately, 
he does not act on those theories. He acts by 
instinct, and instinct guides him in the right 
path. It is for the sake of the dramatists who, 
not having the divine flame, are apt to trim their work 
to the fallacious standards of the moment and so 
to make it even less good than it might otherwise be, 
that I am going to drop a few hints on the subject of 
anti-climax—a few hints, some of which Professor 
Lewis Campbell, in his turn, has (accidentally) dropped 
to me, from the current number of the “ Fortnightly.” 
Certain modern critics have sought to reconcile their 
reverence for the Greek and Elizabethan dramatists 
with their knowledge that final anti-climax occurred 
invariably in Greek and Elizabethan drama by a 
theory that anti-climax was used simply because there 
was no curtain to the stage. Obviously (they argue) 
these plays could not end on a poignant climax unless 
a quick veil were drawn between the stage and the 
audience; for instance, the last words in a play could 
not be the last of the dying hero, when the hero imme- 
diately after his last gasp, would have to get up and 
make his exit in full view of the audience; and, there- 
fore, some kind of internal anti-climax— in a Greek play, 
a chorus; in an Elizabethan play, a subordinate 
character—had to be foisted in. Professor Campbell, 
quite rightly, believes that the ‘‘exodus” of the Greek 
chorus and the entry of (say) Fortinbras were not mere 
makeshifts, as these modern critics imagine, but were 
inherent in the right esthetic effect. He quotes 
Cicero’s ‘‘ De Oratore,” in support of his theory. Why, 
by the way, will no professor ever rely on himself ? 
Cicero was a man whose word no one would take, even 
in his lifetime. How much less weight can it carry 
now! Professor Campbell, on the other hand, is one 
whose opinion would carry considerable weight. How 
much better had he given it to us untainted !—had he 
said, simply, the things which now I must say for him. 

No drama is rightly wrought unless it decline from 
its culminating point gradually to its close, even. as 
gradually it rose to that point from its outset. A 
drama should be like the well-rounded life of a human 
creature ; it should end in as low a key as that in which 
it began. To end it in an outburst would be as great 
an error as to begin it in an outburst. A drama must 
descend as surely it ascended, and we who follow it 
must be left on the same level as that from which we 
started—on the same level, though (of course) on the 
other side of the hill. Despite the dubious formula 
**in medias res,” no one has ever argued that a work of 
art ought to begin on a high key. That formula is 
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interpreted, rightly, as meaning ‘‘ waste no time over 
irrelevant preliminaries; don’t palter; come straight 
to your material.” No one takes it to mean “come 
straight to the extreme use you are going to make of that 
material.” There are two reasons for this. One is that 
the reader of a book or the seer of a play requires time 
before he can be lifted out of the common atmosphere 
of his own life; the process must be a kind of gradual 
wooing. The other is that he cannot be made to feel 
acutely about things which have not been explained to 
him, and that a crisis of any kind would be wasted on 
him until he were prepared for it. Thus, though a 
novelist may begin with ‘‘ You brute!” he is obliged 
to add immediately ‘‘ The speaker—a girl with flashing 
eyes, was standing,” &c., &c., and then enter into an 
account of what led up to the scene before he can pro- 
ceed further. Then he will repeat the words ‘‘ You 
brute!” The scene will begin as though they had not 
been written before. As in literature and drama, so in 
other arts. In music the analogy is obvious. In 
painting it is not so obvious, because the effect made 
by a picture is not so definitely progressive an 
effect. But the analogy is there, too. The painter 
works up from low tones to high, and, though 
at first sight it is the high tones that catch our 
eyes, we do, thereafter, in examining the picture for 
our pleasure, start unconsciously from the low tones. 
It occurs to me that perhaps we don’t, and that I am 
out of my depth. No matter; the analogy of painting 
is not essential to my case. I have shown clearly 
enough why no play ought to begin in a high key. 
As no one ever supposed that a play ought to do so, 
my reasons may have seemed superfluous. I gave 
them merely because they will explain equally why 
a play ought not to end ona high note, and will thus 
confute the anti-anti-climax party. Even as the 
dramatist has to raise us gradually from ordinary life, 
so is it his duty to conduct us safely back into ordinary 
life, to take leave of us with a bow. He must no more 
dash us down than he must wrench us up; else we shall 
have no esthetic pleasure—shall merely be stunned. 
At both ends his work must put forth tendrils on the 
common earth. The entry of Fortinbras spans the gulf 
between Hamlet and reality. It sends us away with our 
illusion unhurt. It brings the play, moreover, into rela- 
tion with the mimic world which is its background: 
Hamlet is dead, but he was only one of many men in 
that world; his destiny was one of many destinies to be 
yet fulfilled. It soothes us, and makes more impressive 
what has gone before, even as does the Old Testament’s 
invariable formula after some kingly tragedy—‘‘ and 
——, his son, reigned in his stead ; ” even as does AEneas’ 
words, ‘‘Cessi, et sublato montem genitore petivi,” 
after the burning of his city. That is what the entry of 
Fortinbras does for us. That irrelevance is really an 
inherent part of the play’s art. Accursed be that 
manager who removes it from his acting-edition ! 

Thus the first reason I gave for ascent in plays holds 
good for descent. So does the second reason. Even 
as you cannot be really excited about matters not yet 
explained to you, you cannot to the full appreciate the 
pinnacle ina play unless you are given time to think 
about it—to look back at it. The pinnacle in ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
is the Prince’s death, and it is Fortinbras who gives you 
time to mourn over him. But where the highest point 
in a play is not a death, but some great situation, por- 
tending great consequences, anti-climax is not merely 
desirable, but necessary. You must know what the 
consequences are, what the solution, how the knot is to 
be unravelled. In fact, you must have anti-climax. In 
most of the serious modern plays the highest point 
is a situation of this kind—a catastrophe to be made 
the best of. And this scene comes usually at the end of 
the third act. Thus the fourth act must be one 
long anti-climax. So much the better, as I have 
suggested. The reason why the fourth act so often 
spoils a play is, not that it contains an anti-climax, but 
that the anti-climax contained in it is clumsily or im- 
probably worked out by the author. Sometimes, the 
trouble is that the author, though he can invent an 
exciting situation, does not know enough of human 
nature to know what effect it would have on the human 
beings involved in it. Sometimes the trouble is that 
the situation itself (though it seemed, at the time, 
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dramatically possible) was actually impossible, and that 
its consequences are seen by us, in cold blood, to be 
impossible accordingly. Most often the trouble is that 
the author, having made a situation that logically de- 
mands an unhappy ending, employs a cowardly and 
futile energy in the up-faking of a happy one. (A skip 
over twenty years into Christmas Eve used to be the 
favourite method. Less naif methods are in vogue 
nowadays, but they are no more really effective. ) 

In future, let the critics not shake their heads over th 
thought of an anti-climax. Let them remember that © 
an anti-climax is tedious the fault is not its own, b/f 
the dramatist’s. Max. 


THREE GALLERIES AND A MEZZOTINT.* 


RUD’HON carried past the barking schoolmasters 
of his time, David and Ingres, a little treasure of 
contraband painting taken from Correggio, a souvenir 
of soft cream pastes of colour modelled round upon a 
firm backbone of drawing. Millet fell heir to this. Put 
his Amour Vaingueur beside the little Bather of the 
Wallace collection, and you see how close the resem- 
blance is. Naturally, at these removes, the painting 
had become more facile and less searching, a rather 
china-like roundedness filled the well-designed con- 
tours. When the drawings of Michael Angelo and 
the ache of home feelings stung Millet out of his first 
resting place in Boucher, the contours changed their 
sentiment, received a greater weight of profounder 
significance, but the painting was not transformed at 
a blow, like the subject. The soul of Millet, that 
perpetual tender consciousness of the issues of life, 
suddenly became critic of the artist unattached, and 
held away from delicate modelling as a voluptuous 
region, directing all his attention on the outlines that 
give the action, that tell exactly the weight of the 
burden or of the body, that measure the precise 
absorption or lassitude of the labourer. This may be 
seen most plainly in the drawings, with their empty 
roundness between the lines that tell the main facts. 
But the paintings reproduce this insistence, filling the 
blanks with a tone or two of the old paste. It was 
left for Puvis de Chavannes to make a strict system of 
this méfiance in the rudely chopped contours of his 
figures, flatly filled. A picture in the Hanover Gallery 
gives the early and the later Millet in a kind of balance. 
The Good Samaritan has a research of action, at once 
extreme and tender, in the figures of the one man, all 
droop and stumble, the other all strong resistance and 
support, and the two unite in noble rhythm. But the 
general aspect of the picture, with its warm rich tones, 
differs little from that of ZL’ Amour Vaingucur. The light 
has the same pictorial concentration out of a shadowy 
conventional landscape ; undistracted centreing of the 
attention, indeed, could not £ farther. But various im- 
pulses pushed Millet to a further disintegration of his 
original painting. The bitter-sweet taste of more reai 
clouds and skies, more homelike and more poignant for 
his subject, and the research of those gradations of air 
that, without arbitrary darkening, would set his figures 
at the mysterious instead of the portrait distance must 
have counted among them. In Zhe Seaweed Gatherers 
his execution halts and waits upon the eye, varying 
inventively, pressing the reality, the blue of the foam 
is shadow, the light striking into the hollows of the 
waves, the figure half lost in twilight and spray. The 
link between this transformed painting and the old is in 
landscapes like the Printemps of the Louvre, perfectly 
original in build and effect, but with a parti pris of fat 
colour clinging to all the steps counted across that mile 
of plain, and clogging them a little. Never so perfect 
in its kind as the old painting, the new is more touch- 
ing in its humility and its pursuit of the secondary strains 
that haunt about a scene in life, like music and incense 
about the Mass. 
Most of the pieces at the Hanover Gallery are 


* Hanover Gallery. Loan Exhibition of 127 pictures and drawings 
by J. F. Millet, from the Forbes and other Collections. 

Gutekunst Gallery, King Street. Etchings by A. Legros. 

Carfax Gallery, Ryder Street. Drawings by William Strang. 


A mezzotint by Frank Short after the painting Love and Death 
1900, 


by George Watts, R.A. London: Robert Dunthorne, 
£10 ros. and £2 2s. a 
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drawings. One of the finest is that of the shepherdess 
standing on a hillock while her sheep follow her up 
through the hollow. This splendid design was beaten 
out of many studies. The drawing of the flock, of 
their backs and thrust-out heads close packed down 
in the hollow, of their more straggling forms as they 
reach the brow of the hillock, cropping as they go, is 
exquisite, and its coil of approach to the stationary 
abstracted figure falls into lovely concert with the other 
curves of the ground. In this exhibition we have an 
opportunity of studying the genesis of those great 
designs such as was given by the exhibition at the 
Beaux-Arts in 1887. Necessarily the drawings are 
fewer here and the pictures fewer still, but the exhibi- 
tion proves that English and Scottish private collections 
are rich in Millets, still lacking in all our museums. 

From Millet to his disciple Mr. Legros, from Mr. 
Legros to his pupil William Strang, makes a natural 
and interesting tour for a day’s picture-seeing. At the 
Gutekunst Gallery may be seen a number of etchings, 
small compared with Mr. Legros’ total e@uvre, but 
including some that are very little known ; for these 
etchings have often been printed in scanty numbers for 
the benefit of a few friends and never seen in exhibi- 
tions. Now that by a reasonable turn of fortune Mr. 
Legros’ talent is disengaging itself from contemporary 
confusions and forgetfulness, these prints will have less 
chance of remaining obscure. They will not always 
attract because of the sensuous qualities proper to etch- 
ing, their author habitually showing a certain disdain 
for such qualities in all mediums, but rather by their 
sombre, almost angry possession of the thing seen, 
and succinct record. One or two landscapes are 
among the less familiar, poplars and sunny country 
struck in with a few rough touches. Patience with 
landscape nature is not Mr. Legros’ characteristic ; 
when he elaborates it is less in a study of form than te 
increase the dramatic ominous intensity of the design. 
Among the portraits an early head of Rodin is one of 
the finest. 

Mr. Strang’s drawings include a few of his inventions, 
but the strength of the present exhibition is in portraits 
and life studies (some of the best are unframed). The 
silverpoints, by the reduction of scale from the Legros 
model, seem to me to reach the size most natural for 
the faint and delicate line of the pencil. The Henry 
Newbolt is better in this respect even than the Rudyard 
Kipling, good as that is in character. The former is 
about the size of Ingres’ pencil drawings, and gains in 
nervous sharpness and vitality compared with those large 
drawings which must be modelled by combings of fine 
line but half visible at the due distance. Why do people 
encumber their walls with heavy mediocre oil portraits, 
when they might have small intimate drawings like this 
by a masterhand for so much smaller an expense? The 
Carfax Gallery is doing good work by making a market 
for contemporary drawings. 

Mr. Dunthorne sends us a mezzotint by Mr. Frank 
Short after the Love and Death of Mr. Watts. It 
is with a certain grudging that one sees an artist 
spending himself on facsimile engraving, now that 
its best faithfulness is outdone by photography; an 
etcher is better employed when he interprets a picture 
with something of the freedom of a painter before 
a subject in nature, taking from it an impressive 
abstract of line or tone. But, granting the desire 
for facsimile engraving, Mr. Short’s work is con- 
spicuously skilful and sympathetic. The plate is 
wrought throughout in pure mezzotint ; that is to say 
there are none of those scratches of line to recover a con- 
tour, to increase emphasis, or make out a detail, which 
are so common in mezzotint work, and are really a 
confession of imperfect competence. The Liber Studz0- 
rum combination of consistent etched outline, with 
veils of mezzotint passed over it to give chiaroscuro, is 
another matter, a logical and admirable convention ; it 
is the occasional scratch that makes a mess of a 
mezzotint, and is almost as disagreeable and destructive 
of the illusion of that particular tissue as scratching 
the paper is in water-colour. 

Mr. Short has worked, perhaps, after one of the later 
versions of the picture. I have not been able te 
compare his plate directly with any version, but his 
engraving renders very faithfully the look of the drapery 
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in Mr. Watts’ later work. Instead of flowing it tends 
to break in ragged lengths, as if it were composed of a 
material stiffened with some kind of plaster, so 
that it remains rigid or cracks when moulded to a 
figure. One is struck afresh, on looking at this plate, 
with the distance between the points at which painting 
has a vivid interest for Mr. Watts. This curious 
drapery work can hardly arise from an interest in 
drapery’s own forms or anything drapery expresses : it 
implies forgetfulness rather of all that; it comes of a 
strong preference for a kind of paint, and a manner of 
plastering it on. Here is one of the vivid points. 
Mr. Watts has always had a strong sensuous feel- 
ing for paint, an appetite for the aspect of paint 
as such, which has run its course with a good 
many changes, the look of a Titian predominating 
in these tastes. But it we work backwards through 
the picture from this point, we have to pass through 
less vivid regions till we come out at the other 
side with the grandiose general design. Those 
folds in the drapery do little to express either such 
pleasure as there is in forms of drapery or the life of 
the human form beneath. Those human forms, when 
exposed, are doubtful in structure, vague in modelling, 
and when drapery is added it becomes difficult to 
comprehend the figure. Thus it is not easy to deter- 
mine which leg Death is standing on, or what is the 
action of the one concealed. Practically, the figure is 
roosting. The positive certain elements in this figure 
are its stark uprightness and the gesture of the arm and 
head. Mr. Watts is the fragment of a great painter. 
He strikes out an impressive conception, and this pre- 
sides, a rude monumental sketch, over the picture, 
but does not grow in the middle part of designing. 
That part is vague, unvital; the springs of creation 
do not act on through it into the last part, the execu- 
tion, which depends rather on the independent activity 
of a connoisseur, curious, after a fashion, in paint. In 
a Watts we surmise the general and grand vision that 
preceded the picture, and the general aspect intended for 
its completion, but the go-between art that should marry 
the first legitimately to the second is missing, and both 
mtentions therefore remain incomplete. D. S. M. 


PUCCINI’S “LA TOSCA.” 


W hee pianoforte score of ‘‘ La Tosca” now slumbers 
peacefully in my waste-paper basket. I have 
been through it many times, eagerly looking for signs 
of those surprising merits which have won the opera 
such ‘ great success in the Principal Cities of Italy and 
South America.” I have sat out the greater part of 
what Covent Garden chose to regard as the final 
rehearsal and the greater part of the first performance. 
And, these labours achieved, I have to confess that I 
find absolutely nothing in the work. It is of as little 
value as anything perpetrated by the Young Italian 
school. It is only better than Perosi in point 
of technical musicianship. And this, after all, is 
to say that one need not be astonished by its 
‘*great success in the Principal Cities of Italy 
and South America.” I have noticed that most of the 
things which have a ‘‘ great success in the Principal 
Cities of Italy,” if not of South America, are downright 
bad. But I, for one, will be hugely astonished, not 
to say disgusted, if ‘‘La Tosca” succeeds in 
London. The season has only two weeks more ta 
run, and three of the twelve evenings are, I under- 
stand, to be given up to ‘‘La Tosca.” ‘‘ Tristan” 
has not yet been given ; Jean de Reszke and Ternina are 
both here and both available for ‘‘Tristan;” but 
“Tristan” cannot be given because the ‘‘ Tosca” 
Stands in the way. Whether the management does not 
eare, or whether it imagines that Jean’s voice will last 
for ever, I cannot say; I only know that through 
stupidity or sheer bad taste ‘‘ La Tosca” is inflicted on 
London and “Tristan” held back. It is one of the 
most monstrous of Covent Garden’s feats. 

For this ‘‘ Tosca” of Puccini is bad in a way that 

‘would leave no excuse for its production even if it stood 
in the way of a much less important work than 

Tristan.” ‘‘ Cavalleria” and: ‘‘ Pagliacei” were bad 
but at ‘leastithéy had: energy, spirit, go. They 
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actually were in a certain degree novel. But ‘‘ La Tosca” 
has no novelty ; it has no energy or spirit. It has all 
the defects of the average Italian opera, and none of 
the qualities which render some Italian operas less in- 
tolerable than others. It is made up of scraps; and 
none of the scraps have beauty, dramatic significance, 
or any touch of colour. The story, to begin 
with, is not a story adapted to operatic treat- 
ment., The librettists, Messrs. Illica and Giacosa, 
have simply taken Sardou’s play, cut out the best 
parts, and handed over the mutilated remains for 
Puccini to fit with incidental music. Puccini has fitted 
them with incidental music, and at the performance one 
wishes to goodness the music were not there. If it were 
fine music one would wish for less of it; and Puccini’s 
is of the sort that might easily drive a mancrazy. After 
Hummel had improvised on the piano to Beethoven for 
half an hour or so, Beethoven asked when he was going 
to begin. If he could hear ‘‘ La Tosca” I am certain 
he would ask Puccini when he was going to leave off 
beginning. ‘‘La Tosca” is all beginnings. It is 
an interminable series of false starts. One leaves the 
theatre with the feeling that if only the game could 
go on for a few hours more the orchestra would at last 
get fairly away and launch out a big, sweeping, con- 
tinuous stream of melody. Nothing ot the kind happens. 
Each scene is constructed in precisely the same way as 
every other scene. The orchestra delivers a little unim- 
portant phrase ; the voices are given something ; the 
orchestra comes out with yet another phrase, and 
again the voices strike in; but there is never a 
passage, never a fragment of tune, that is in the 
slightest degree memorable. I don’t know how 
many times the same ground was gone over in the 
love-duet in the first act. Or rather, I don’t 
know how many times Lucia and Ternina set 
out, hesitated, stuck, and began their love-making 
again. It was pretty to see Ternina lay her head on 
Lucia’s shoulder, of course ; but after she had done it 
half a dozen times one felt like the Yorkshireman who 
tried to get drunk on claret and could get “‘ no furrader.” 
When the bells commence in the cathedral scene Puccini 
really tries to carry on the movement; but he can do 
no more than repeat incessantly, first on one instrument, 
then on another, first in one key, then in another, a most 
trivial figure; of development or any attempt at de- 
velopment there is none. My readers may remember 
that when ‘‘ Messaline ” was produced I complained of 
its lack of intellectual fibre. To this Mr. de Lara 
replied that he was an impressionist and did not care 
laboriously to work out his theme in the symphonic 
style. But in point of continuity, coherence, 
‘* Messaline” is as far above ‘‘La Tosca” as, say, 
‘* Tristan ” is above ‘‘ Messaline.” Besides in ‘* Messa- 
line ” one could carry away even the most detached and 
broken phrases: they had colour and meaning. But 
any one phrase in ‘‘ La Tosca” might take the place of 
any. other phrase. 
pages got transferred from the first into the second act, 
or even into the third, Iam convinced that no man in 
the theatre could, without the score in front of him, 
guess that there was anything wrong. In spite of its 
scenes of torture, love-making and bloodshed, ‘‘ La 
Tosca” is hopelessly dull. Without the music it may 
be interesting; but the music first irritated me on 
Thursday and then set me yawning for the remainder of 
the evening. 

I am burning with curiosity to know why so fine 
an artist as Ternina made herself ridiculous by 
playing in such stuff. Has she come under Melba’s 
influence, or is it that after so often playing characters 
whose clothing consisted of an irreducible minimum, 
she was desirous of masquerading in gorgeous gowns ? 
Her motives I cannot divine; but I do know that as a 
tragedy-queen she is not successful. She is far too 
much of a genuine actress to make a hit asa mere 
milliner’s advertisement ; and she is far too dramatic a 
singer to do anything with music which is utterly 
undramatic. Her voice scarcely sounded like the same 
voice; when she mounted to some of the high notes 
she alarmed me by beginning to bleat in the true 
Italian manner. Her acting in the second and 
third acts was on no higher leyels than those of an 
Adelphi melodrama ; and I quite agree with the critic 
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who told me that if he wanted that kind of thing he 
would prefer to pay a shilling and suck oranges in the 
Adelphi gallery. It is to be hoped that this is the 
last time that Ternina will condescend to a work in 
which she looks mainly preposterous and is altogether 
ineffective. The only other artists who were of any 
account in the piece were Gilibert and Scotti. Scotti 
was the villain ; and he sang and lived and died most 
magnificently. Gilibert’s part was quite as conventional 
as Scotti’s—it was that of the inevitable funny servant 
—but he carried it off deftly with inimitable humour. 
Gilibert is, in truth, one of the best artists in the service 
of Covent Garden; he does everything superbly; he 
has a fine voice and uses it well; he can act; and 
he should be heard far more frequently. Lucia bleats, 
and I cannot trouble to discuss him. Mancinelli con- 
ducted wonderfully well. ‘fhe scenery was first-rate 
from beginning to end. But these things could do 
nothing for so poor, tedious, thin and threadbare an 
opera. The opinions of the public matter nothing to 
me; but since it is being so widely circulated that the 
opera was a popular success I wish to put it on record 
that its reception was cool. J. F. R. 


THE WIDER ASPECTS OF INSURANCE.—I. 


business is a great commercial institu- 

tion and the affairs of its principal exponents need 
to be carefully criticised in detail from time to time. 
Such criticism has done more for British insurance than 
any system of State supervision could have accom- 
plished, and to such criticism the prosperity of the best 
companies and the relative failure of inferior offices are 
largely due. There are, however, many wider aspects 
of the subject of insurance of which little has ever 
been said, though they possess many features of great 
interest. When these wider aspects of the subject are 
considered, it becomes apparent that insurance is a 
factor of great importance in social evolution, and that 
it is as well worth studying in this way as any other 
branch of human activity. Wages and prices, peace 
and war, free trade and protection, wealth, machinery, 
land, monopolies, demand and supply, have all been 
treated at length by political economists and others, 
and attempts have been made to trace and to describe 
their influence. Something of the same kind should 
be done for insurance. Clear ideas of its nature may 
be obtained by comparing its progress with the progress 
of other phenomena, while the consideration of the 
ways in which it influences, and has been influenced by, 
other aspects of social, and especially of commercial, 
life will reveal many unsuspected benefits to be derived 
from insurance, and supply many convincing reasons 
for regarding the whole system with greater apprecia- 
tion than any merely detailed examination of its merits 
would suggest. 

Insurance has reached its highest development in 
connexion with the assurance of lives, and it is with 
the wider aspects of Life assurance that we shall 
principally deal. One of the first things to notice is 
the definite character of Life assurance at the present 
time as compared with its crude indefiniteness when the 
practice of assuring lives commenced. It was for a 
long time the custom to charge a uniform premium to 
secure a fixed amount at death. A difference in the 
risk according to the age of the policy-holders was not 
recognised, and even when mortality tables were intro- 
duced they were used in a very indefinite way, and 
safety was provided for by quite other means than 
detailed attention to, or knowledge of, the risks 
involved. 

The Northampton Table of mortality, which was long 
employed for assurance purposes, was faulty in many 
important respects, but long after its faults had 
been recognised it was used as the basis for 
assurance calculations. The inaccuracy of this table 


is only another instance of the indefiniteness charac- 
teristic of all beginnings, and that it was so widely 
used after its faults were known is a proof of the in- 
difference to accuracy, which is only another word for 
definiteness, which long prevailed in assurance matters, 
and is seen in the earlier stages of progress of all 
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kinds. As compared with the faulty Northampton 
Table we now have the greatest attention paid to the 
collection of facts as to the duration of human life, and 
different classes of people are dealt with separately, so 
that the tables based upon the observations may be 
suitable for various purposes. The mortality of men is 
classified separately from that of women ; the duration 
of assured lives is collected and tabulated separately 
from the lives of both annuitants and the general 
population, while considerable attention is paid to the 
effect upon the death rate of recent medical examina- 
tion for Life assurance. These are only some instances 
out of many of the efforts that are made to base Life 
assurance calculations upon observations that are as 
definite and accurate as possible. In converting these 
observations into mortality tables and in combining 
money considerations with them, mathematical methods 
are employed which were to a large extent developed 
for their own sake, or in connexion with some of the 
sciences, notably astronomy ; while in turn the mathe- 
matics required for actuarial investigations aid the 
progress of science in general, and materially assist 
the advancement of physical and other inquiry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BATTALION COMMANDS IN THE FIELD. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I wish to draw attention to a point in our 
military organisation which in its technical bearings, 
vis-4-vis our present opponents, appears to me to merit 
some attention. 

The strength of battalions sent out to South Africa 
has almost invariably exceeded 1,000 of all ranks, and 
it is an undoubted fact that this strength exceeds con- 
siderably the number of men who can be commanded 
effectively in the field by one individual. 

The want of a thorough reconnaissance of the posi- 
tions to be attacked has almost invariably brought 
about the overlapping of units, and the crowding of 
men together (as in the attack on localities); for as 
the attack approaches the enemy’s position the latter 
has rarely shown up clear, and a few salient stone 
entrenchments have drawn on themselves a converging 
attack. 

I wish to offer no criticism on the absence of definite 
knowledge of the extent, nature and lie of the enemy’s 
positions. It has been impossible to obtain it with our 
present methods. The problem involved has been 
variously attacked by Continental writers, who with 
the introduction of smokeless powder recognised the 
great difficulty there would be in “fixing” the enemy’s 
positions ; and various suggestions were put forward 
towards the solution of the problem, the most important 
being the recommendation of small parties of specially 
trained men, to which the title of ‘‘fighting patrols” 
was given. 

Large units, such as are our battalions, have been in- 
variably committed to attacks on positions or parts of 
positions where probably not mre than half the 
battalion could be usefully engaged. Consequent on 
this there has been considerable and avoidable loss of 
life, without any commensurate advantage. Weight of 
numbers has in no case, so far as I know, brought 
about the final result where a lesser force would not 
have succeeded almost equally as well. I am of course 
speaking of a unit committed to an attack on some 
definite part of the enemy’s position, or let me rather 
say with some definite direction allotted toit. Naturally, 
weight of numbers, when part of this weightis used for 
outflanking purposes, &c., may bring about the success- 
ful result. 

We are fighting against a foe that has gradually 
imposed on us some, if not all, of their tactical pro- 
cedures. A part of their organisation, that of compo- 
sition in small commands (field cornetcies), we might 
copy with advantage to ourselves. 

would definitely urge that battalions be divided into 
half-battalion commands for fighting, purposes. . I have 
seen attacks delivered in which a battalion has had 
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allotted to it no more than some 150 yards of front. It 
is perhaps unfair to use the expression ‘‘ allotted to it ;” 
it would be more just to say that the nature of the 
ground has restricted the frontage to this extent. 

I am convinced that there have been many such 
instances and I would suggest that were battalions 
organised into half-battalions, as fighting commands 
under independent commanders, the latter, if ener- 
getic and enterprising, would in the future find many 
opportunities to ‘‘push in” at places from which the 
pressure might be relieved or whence a final successful 
result might be obtained. 

Some such system as I have advocated is necessary 
to break down our plan of attacking with forces drawn 
up in considerable depth ; against an enemy who places 
most of his available strength in front line and with no 
regard to depth it is only reasonable to suggest that 
the attacking force need not be forward, as it must 
be against an enemy entrenched in a position in the 
text-book manner. What is required is a greater 
development of front. To obtain this our battalions 
should be broken up into half-battalion commands, and 
to each of these should be allotted as much frontage as 
the battalions are now given. 

It may be argued that this might be done and the 
battalion still retained as a fighting unit. My reply to 
this is that a battalion extended over a front of 700 to 
800 yards would be quite out of the control of its com- 
mander, and that the decision of the fight would rest 
on company commanders. I am one of those who 
believe that our company commanders are not fitted by 
their training to make independent decisions. Placed 
by themselves in a tight corner, they would not hesitate 
to assume full responsibility; but as company com- 
manders in the front line of a battalion in contact 
with the enemy, I am inclined to think they are much 
hampered in making individual independent movements 
by a feeling of loyalty to their chiefs, or by the feeling 
best expressed by the expression ‘‘the Colonel might 
not like it.” : 

For the above reasons I consider that our battalions 
might usefully for fighting purposes be split up into 
two independent commands. I am convinced that 
thereby a more intelligent and useful employment of 
the battalion would result.—Yours, &c., CENTURION. 


THE ROYAL ARMS AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


July 1900. 

Sir,—Your accomplished musical critic is rightly 
zealous in exposing the enormities of Covent Garden ; 
may I be allowed to call attention to one of its 
monstrosities ? 

The curtain is a harmony in red and gold. Whether 
it is crass ignorance or whether it is that this harmony 
may not be disturbed I know not, but the Royal Arms 
above the curtain are also entirely composed of red and 
gold. This is correct enough for England and Scotland, 
but the blue field of Ireland has given place to a field of 
cloth of gold, the golden siiver-stringed harp of Erin 
has turned as blood red as the red hand of Ulster, and 
the silver unicorn of the Stuarts is as glittering gold as 
the British Lion. And all this in a house which is 
styled ‘‘ Royal” and is a favourite resort of Royalty. 
Has not Earl Marshal power to remove the monstrosity 
and to punish the iniquity ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 


SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY FOR BLIND AND 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


8 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


~ Sir,--Among the vast army of slum children who 
are sent away every year to the sea-side and inland 
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holiday homes none have such a strong claim upon the 
sympathy of the charitable public as the blind and 
crippled who are unfortunately found in incredible 
numbers huddled away in the pestilential courts and 
alleys of our great city. Their pitiable condition added 
to their poverty and destitution render their case very 
sad, and anything that can be done to send a ray of 
sunshine into the dreary lives of these sightless and 
helpless little ones is surely a boon indeed. 

We have erected at our Flower Village Orphanage at 
Clacton-on-Sea a suitable holiday retreat. It is specially 
fitted up with due regard to the safety and comfort 
of these suffering children and they are sent down in 
small parties of twenty or more all through the summer 
and it would be difficult to exaggerate the benefits 
derived from even a short stay at this bracing sea-side 
resort. Ten shillings will meet the entire cost of each 
child for a fortnight.—Your obedient servant, 

Joun A. Groom, 
Secretary of the Watercress and Flower Girls’ 
Christian Mission. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
NATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
The Temple, 9g July. 


Sir,—The article on the Future of the Progressive 
Nations in last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW contained the 
inevitable reference to Sir Henry Maine’s well-known 
Opinion limiting the conception of progress to the 
nations of the West. This is of course the obvious 
argument of a writer who is intent from the beginning 
on deriding and sneering at political changes in 
the direction of democracy. Your own writer has 
adopted this view, and it is very gratifying to such 
an advocate to set off the reasonable wisdom of the 
East against the unreasoning political unrest of the 
West. But I wish to point out the inconsistency of 
this attitude. If you are to exalt and laud the 
wisdom of the East and to set it off against 
the crude progress of the West, why is it assumed 
when you hear of changes that are taking place 
in China and elsewhere that change must take 
place on Western lines, that the East will be bound to 
go under in the process, and be all the better for the 
operation? It is assumed that, unwilling though the 
Chinese, and Orientals in general, may be to come 
under the process of development along Western lines 
they will have to do so sooner or later. It is clear 
therefore on your writer’s own showing that whether 
what Westerns assume to be the only progress worth 
considering is good or bad, and as I have said it is 
sometimes called good and sometimes bad to suit the 
poiemical purpose of the moment, progress is bound 
ultimately to become the law for both the Orient 
and the Occident. That is to say for ‘‘ the whole round 
world” progress is the law of nature. Nature here as 
elsewhere works slowly, but she carries out her purposes 
in the long run. If she has been centuries in imposing 
the West on the East we are now told the inevitable 
process can no longer be delayed. It has come at last. 
If the lethargy and aversion from change is bound to 
give way to the intellectual love of change political and 
social of the West, then it is proved that the theory 
your writer begins with must logically be dropped if he 
is right in saying that the East is to go down before 
the West. One may agree with the view he takes of 
the mutual influence of the theologies and ethics of 
European and Oriental. Indeed that will no doubt 
be the most important direction in which the ‘‘ new 
progress ” will take place.—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. K. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
P Kensington, W., 1o July. 
Sir,—Your article on the Future of the Progressive 
Nations should, it seems to me, have been called ‘‘ The 
Future of the Unprogressive Nations.” That future, I 
glean from your remarks, will be progressive. 
Iam, &c. 
OBSERVER. 
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REVIEWS. 


DEMOCRACY AND ENLIGHTENMENT. 


“Rome in the Middle Ages.” 
Translated by Miss Hamilton. Vol. VII. (1421- 
1503). London: Bell. 1g00. gs. net. 


 ggyeigy-te in no period covered by his gigantic work 
are the peculiar merits of Gregorovius more ap- 
rent than in this. Details are completely mastered 
and lucidly arranged ; exactness of outline and graphic 
expression are combined with a firm grasp of principles, 
and a statesman’s insight into political tendencies ; 
characters are treated with impartial justice and a 
kindly criticism (often much needed) ; and in the attempt 
to secure vividness of portraiture in the great and the 
wicked, the writer avoids the too common error of his- 
torians since Tacitus, of drawing merely impossible 
ruffians without a redeeming point. We cannot com- 
mend too highly the cool tempered estimate of the 
darkest and most sinister figure in this age; the 
Spaniard Alexander VI. It is precisely in such an 
emergency that Gregorovius is at his best. We seem 
to see daylight through the clouds of malignant gossip 
and panic-stricken fear, which distorted the features of 
a weak and pleasure-loving man into the outline of a 
devil incarnate. Self-indulgent and fond of splendour ; 
ambitious yet without political principles or aims ; 
fatally infirm of purpose whether in the discipline 
of his family, or his vacillating relations with the 
French and the Neapolitans ; step by step he was led on 
by a monster he had himself called into being into paths 
of treacherous cruelty, of which his early career as 
cardinal gave no sort of augury. Under the influence 
of this imperious will, prematurely developed by peril 
and success, Alexander VI. trembled at an authority 
which he hated and distrusted, and was yet compelled 
to obey. The long. career of crime was no deliberate 
plan. His worst acts sprang from parental affection, 
and issued naturally from his unscrupulous zeal for his 
children’s happiness, as that age counted it; and by a 
sad perversion of a high virtue, he entered into a 
terrible thraldom to a son, who was more than 
suspected of a brother’s murder. 

It is usually maintained by theorists and speculators 
on human progress, that democracy and enlightenment 
go hand in hand, and that an age remarkable for 
culture, taste, art, and material comfort or splendour, 
must also of necessity be an age of freedom. Such 
is not the verdict of history; which, when properly 
studied without the vicious prepossessions of the 
eighteenth century, will show us that a loss of popular 
liberty always accompanies a sudden glory of intel- 
lectual vigour or artistic achievement. It has been 
lately the fashion to deride an ‘‘ Augustan Age,” and to 
depreciate the influence of a ‘‘ Mecenas;” but if we 
read aright the lessons of Periclean Athens, of the 
genius of Aristotle, of early Imperial Rome, of the 
epoch of the Italian Despots, of the Elizabethan or 
of the French Classical age, we shall have to confess 
that there is some mysterious bond between genius 
and service, between dulness and ‘‘ emancipation.” 
An even and uniform mediocrity will be found to 
characterise democratic states: and the surrender of 
civil rights or privilege would seem to have been in the 
past an essential condition of the fullest enjoyment of 
material prosperity. Nor does the present age in any 
way oppose the acceptance of this theory. Certain it is 
that the Platonic tyranny and the bloom of universal 
genius are found inextricably connected in the fifteenth 
century. After the return of the Popes from Avignon, 
after the extinction (save in brief mutinies) of the 
Roman Republic, we enter a world from which all 
general principles have been banished. This is the 
deepest and ultimate cause for the splendours and 
the horrors which meet us at every turn in Italian 
history. There is an absolute dearth of ruling ideas. 
The Papacy was a petty territorial principality struggling 
for existence or prestige. In one dusty corner of its 
chancery certain scribes with ironical composure copied 
documents and affixed seals ; exchanging them for the 
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character was utterly departed. The Empire faded out 
of memory in the long reign of Frederick III. and 
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reminded Italy of its absolute claims, only by a summer 
excursion to obtain with great pageant an empty coronet, 
and like the Papacy its sister, to sell titles, exemptions, 
and patents of nobility, to the highest bidder. Strange 
and significant is the failure of Calixtus III. and Pius II. 
to arouse a crusade when it was really most needed ! 
Among a people robbed of the firm foundations ot 
respect and allegiance, of national pride and patriotic 
daty, dazzled by the brilliance and charm of personality, 
open to the insidious fascination of polished manner, of 
artful speech, of splendid retinue and apparel, it is 
small wonder that men fell back upon those ultimate 
and barbaric springs of action, self-preservation and 
the struggle for primacy ; while the weaker or more in- 
firm of purpose were contented to watch and applaud 
the guile or the ferocity of the combatants, careless of 
everything but success. The downfall of principles 
and ideals called forth the Despot. Plato’s unhistoric 

enesis of the ‘‘ Tyrant” was almost repeated in fact. 

ophistic subjectivity (at which the Pagan Greeks 
merely played) reached its culmination in Christian 
Italy, ‘‘the land,” as Symonds tells us truly, ‘‘ of 
emancipated individuality.” ‘* Everywhere we find the 
want of a co-ordinating principle ;” and “in the nation 
which had shaken off both Papal and Imperial authority, 
no conception of law remained to control caprice.” 
Atomism and natural repulsion ; rivalry of town and 
lordship, of noble and burgher, of father and son; 
suspension (as by tacit agreement) of the most funda- 
mental moral axioms ; recognition of a single rule of 
life, safety at all hazards and all costs; deliberate 
cruelty, not for pleasure but for bare survival ; preco- 
cious maturity of mere children in intrigue and state- 
craft; loosing of all bonds or scruples of natural 
affection ; incest and fratricide ; dramatic contrasts of 
vice and superstition, of bravery and cowardice ; life 
wasted or exhausted before middle age is reached; a 
feverish greed of enjoyment or of power, which like the 
‘* master-passion”’ in Plato’s ‘* Tyrannic Man,” lures 
its victim under the promise of self-realisation into the 
most terrible and inexorable of all dungeons, the con- 
demned cell of the successful Despot, from which as 
from an evil conscience, there can be no escape. 

The records of the early Cwsars pale into imsig- 
nificance by the side of Italian annals or biographies of 
the fifteenth century. Every town had its Nero and its 
Caligula ; and, what is more curious, seemed to rejoice 
in its tyrant’s wickedness, while it trembled at his 
cruelty. The true ages of democracy are the ages of 
faith. The turbulence of medieval Rome, the municipal 
liberty of the Lombard cities, had disappeared. Acom- . 
mercial or an artistic society requires order at any price, 
and gladly sacrifices to the firm if ferocious government 
of a despot those higher interests of humanity, which 
we associate with the word liberty. Only in poor or 
impoverished communities can democracy exist; for 
only these can afford to be the scene of public riot and 
insecurity. And it may be questioned whether, after 
all, the Southern nations of Europe do not (as under 
Augustus) still prefer in place of civic or national fran- 
chise to watch as safe spectators, to acclaim, to taunt, 
to ridicule the splendid exhibition of trained gladiators 
in the political arena, rather than to take part themselves 
in a dangerous sport. Without the slightest sentiment 
of respect for birth or for authority, the Italians are in 
spirit the most democratic nation in the world (see 
Gregorovius, 124, 169, 176, 278), and in practice the 
least fitted to exercise the rights of liberty. The Libels 
of Pasquin and Marforio and the cessation of law (a new 
justitium !) on a Pontiff’s death, the sack of a successful 
Cardinal’s palace on his election as their sovereign, and 
an irreverent scramble for the fragments of a great 
man’s funeral pall—these delights served the Romans of 
this age instead of the more serious realities of inde- 
pendence. We come then to the disquieting suspicion 
that the wickedness of the Despots was condoned or 
applauded, not only in the sinister pages of Machiavelli, 
but in the hearts of an admiring populace ; and that 
there are times in the world’s history, in which the 
mass prefers its rulers to be as bad as possible. But 


the end—a certain permanence of stability and ad- 
ministration—justified all the means: and that most 
demoralising form of rule, a succession of ephemeral 
Dictators (raised by popular acclamation and sacrificed 
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again to paging clamour) is (so far as we can read) the 
final form of the pretence of government by the people. 
Their incorrigible idleness, their infatuation for an 
Alcibiades, is the real bar to effective democracy, at 
least among the Latin races. 

Turning from the Italian to European politics in that 
age, we observe that Gregorovius dates from the Council 
of Constance the dissolution of the ‘‘ fantastic world of 
the Middle Ages,” and the birth of secular nationalities. 
The last link with the past disappeared with Constan- 
tine XIV. on the bastions of the doomed city that bore 
his name. In default of any secure anchorage in the 
present, men’s minds went back to forgotten ideals now 
unburied, of patriotism, of Stoic morality, of pagan 
self-indulgence, of sophistic caprice ; while in the sterner 
North the same subjective tendency, touching a deeper 
chord in man’s soul, moved him to search his con- 
science and discover therein a law, a guiding principle, 
which had vanished from the Church as well as from 
society, Europe is preparing herself for the absolute 
monarchy, which will centralise and if possible co-ordi- 
nate, the distracting elements of the new society. 
While, to return in conclusion to the fair land which 
our historian loves and understands so well, the 
very force and keenness of this self-will, the very 
delicacy of subjective art, and ripeness of intellectual 
vigour, is making unity impossible (because unity 
demands compromise and self-denial) ; and is opening 
once more the gates to any chance foreign invader, to 
any brave and unscrupulous foreign mercenary. The 
servitude of Italy to Charles of France and Charles of 
Spain is the fitting sequel and the fitting penalty to 
this brilliant and corrupt epoch, which we have been 
studying in the faithful pages of the patient German 
historian. 


THE FAR EAST IN SOLUTION. 


‘The ‘Overland’ to China.” By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. London: Harpers. 1900. 16s. 


by the immense changes that are 
imminent in the political and industrial conditions 
of Northern and Eastern Asia Mr. Colquhoun under- 
took in 1898-99 to ‘“‘ visit Siberia and the border lands 
of China on the north, and to pass across the latter 
country from north to south”—starting from European 
Russia, and completing his journey at Haiphong in 
French Indo-China. The book in which he records his 
observations and experiences has the conspicuous merit 
of giving within the limits of a single volume a succinct 
picture of the character and resources of the vast 
region which -Russia is occupied in developing in 
Northern Asia, and of the extraordinary empire to 
which her ambitions appear to tend as a goal. Six 
hundred years ago the Mongols had overrun Muscovy ; 
nor was it till the year 1478 that the Tsar ventured 
to refuse homage to the Great Khan. The tide 
has now turned, and Russia threatens to establish 
her supremacy over the greater part at least of the 
vast region which was overrun by the successors of 
Genghis Khan. The contrast is heightened by Mr. 
Colquhoun’s account of the decadent descendants of 
those conquering Mongols. It is difficult to compre- 
hend how the ancestors of men so sunk in sloth and 
gluttony could once have overrun the world; and the 
uestion suggests itself whether the substitution of 
ussian for Chinese methods will vary the result. 
Superior in intelligence, in civilisation, and in every 
respect except courage and military skill, the Chinese 
soon re-established an ascendency over their con- 
querors. But they feared their numbers, and en- 
couraged a monasticism which served to lessen the 
population if it did not promote morality. The Russians 
have no such fear; but they will have a hard task to 
raise their prospective subjects from the abysses of 
ignorance and dirt in which they are sunk. 

It is with Siberia, however, rather than Mongolia, 
that we are momentarily concerned ; and he who thought- 
fully reads the first 100 pages of Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book will rise with a very much clearer conception 
than he probably had of the remarkable region across 
which Russia is driving the great railroad that is. 
destined not onl a open up the resources of Northern. 
Asia but to revolutionise the political conditions of the 
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Pacific Coast. It is, in one sense, by no means a terra 
incognita which Mr. Colquhoun has taken on himself 
to investigate. Plenty of men have traversed Siberia 
and have written about it—from John Bell of Anter. 
mony in the beginning of the eighteenth century te 
Mr. Arnot Reid at the close of the nineteenth— 
and it would be difficult to pick out two books 
exhibiting more clearly the change that has already 
been wrought. But Siberia still is a terra incognita 
to the man in the street; just as Chinese politics 
continue to be regarded as a mystery soluble only by 
the expert—who will confess, if he is ingenuous, that 
he is himself often puzzled in turn. It is the 
conspicuous merit of this book that it brings together 
these two factors in the problem. Having described 
Siberia with the intelligence of the scholarly traveller, 
Mr. Colquhoun goes on to state the Chinese problem 
with which it is politically connected. Having acquireda 
clear perception of the immense natural resources 
which require only communication and good govern- 
ment for their development, in a region which was 
practically savage when the Russian Government set 
itself to face the problem of reclamation, he gives us 
within the same covers a broad sketch of the political 
conditions in the great Eastern Empire which consti- 
tutes the remaining glory of the Turanian race. 
Changes are imminent, in China, scarcely less sub- 
versive than, though different in character from, those 
that are being wrought in Siberia; they are changes to 
which Great Britain with her immense stake in Asia 
cannot be indifferent ; and it is a bitter reflection that, 
in abandoning Port Arthur, she threw away a trump 
card. The turmoil which we are now witnessing in 
Chih-li is a more or less direct consequence of that 
episode, and the leading hand which Russia is able to 
take in the game is a very direct consequence of the 
position she then acquired. 

The picture of the Legations and the social and 
diplomatic cross-currents in Peking will be read with 
pathetic interest in view of recent events; and the 
impression is forced on one that the glacier-like 
advance of Russia over the Amur region and down 
through Manchuria will hardly be stayed by the 
Great Wall which was built more than 2,000 years 
by Shi Hwangte, in the vain hope of preventing incur- 
sions from the North. It is a stinging truth that 
‘‘while Russian diplomatists, quietly working with a 
clearly defined end in view, have effected the peaceful 
cession to their country of a territory so vast in itself 
and presenting such great commercial and political 
potentialities, the British Government has been emulat- 
ing the ostrich. It has ignored all unpleasant facts 
and, endeavouring to find protection under an avalanche 
of words, opposes stale, flat, unprofitable discussions 

. . —which bear about the same relation to realities as 
the paper sycee so plentifully burned at Chinese funerals 
does to solid silver—to a policy which aims at and 
obtains absolute possession, and to a force which, all 
discussion notwithstanding, is hurrying on to the dis- 
memberment of the Chinese Empire.” It is high time 
that the British people informed themselves of the facts, 
if they desire to safeguard the vast interests they have 
at stake in the Far East, and they will do well to study, 
with Mr. Colquhoun, the conditions of the problem they 
have to face. We do not altogether share his deprecia- 
tory estimate of the value of China’s promise not to 
alienate the Yangtze region. That pledge can be 
made to mean very much what we choose to make it 
mean. But it is assuredly not by such trifling as the 
famous marginal note about bad grammar that we 
shall stay the avalanche of the Russian advance. 


NEITHER SHAKESPEARE NOR THE MAN. 
‘* Shakespeare the Man: an attempt to find Traces of 

the Dramatist’s Personal Character in his Dramas.” 

By Goldwin Smith. London : Unwin. 1900. 2s. 6d. 
A BOOK bearing on its title-page the name of so 

distinguished a man as Mr. Goldwin Smith can 
scarcely fail to command respectful attention. And 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has a sort of hereditary claim to 
most indulgent consideration in;this Review. During 
many years he was one of the most brilliant contributors 
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to its columns. We opened this book, therefore, with 
the strongest prejudice in its favour, and we promised 
ourselves the pleasure of deserving the gratitude of 
our readers by introducing them to a work worthy at 
once of its accomplished author and of its singularly 
interesting theme : we closed it, we say with regret, not 
merely with disappointment but with astonishment that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith could accept the responsibility of 
such a publication. The substance of the book has 
scarcely any connexion at all with its title. It consists 
simply of a series of loose and desultory remarks on 
the political, moral, and religious sentiments scattered 
up and down the plays. Beyond the fact of deducing 
from them that Shakespeare was not a Republican but 
a Conservative, that his morality was sound, and that 
his religious opinions appear to have been remarkably 
liberal Mr. Goldwin Smith leaves his subject exactly where 
he found it ; in other words tells us no more than what 
would be platitudes to every well-informed Elementary 
School lad in England. We are very much inclined to sus- 
pect that the volume must be a republication of addresses 
or lectures delivered in some primary school. If this 
be the case it should have been stated. It is not fair, 
nay, in our opinion, it is in the highest degree repre- 
hensible to foist, in the guise of a serious contribution 
to Shakespearian study, such a book as this on the 
public. Its title is a mere misnomer, and will be 
a perpetually aggravating source of misguidance to 
literary students when they consult library catalogues. 
On the personality of Shakespeare there is not even an 
attempt to throw any light. Mr. Goldwin Smith has not 
even taken the trouble to collect the testimony of contem- 
poraries to the poet’s character. One sentence disposes 
of the Sonnets: of the other poems not one word is 
said beyond an absurd remark that the description of 
the horse in ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” was suggested by a 
passage in Vergil’s Third ‘‘ Georgic.” 

Now we would ask Mr. Goldwin Smith, in all kind- 
ness and with all respect, what possible end can be 
served by giving the sanction of an honoured name to 
such work as this, except to encourage what we are 
very sure he cannot wish to encourage, the manufacture 
and multiplication of utterly worthless books, and that 
literary dissoluteness and immorality which are the 
curse and pest of our time. We look to scholars like 
him for the preservation and maintenance of those 
standards in aim and attainment which are our sole 
salvation in days like these. We exhort him to ponder 
old Chaucer’s words— 

‘* If golde ruste what shal yren do?” 


or, as Mr. Goldwin Smith is a classical scholar, we 
would suggest for his consideration Pindar’s words— 
ei kai pAaipov rapabiooe, péya TOL 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


“Encyclopedia Biblica.” Vol. I. Ato D. Edited by 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J, Sutherland Black. 
London: A. and C. Black. 1899. 20s. net. 

“A Biblical Introduction.” By W. H. Bennett and 
W. F. Adeney. London: Methuen. 1899. 7s. 6d. 

“The Jonah Legend.” By W. Simpson. London: 
Grant Richards. 1899. 7s. 6d. net. 

[F progress is a proof of vitality, Biblical criticism 
shows evidence of very vigorous life. It has made 

remarkable advances in the last few years, and a sub- 

stantial amount of agreement has been secured as to 
its principles and most important results; but the 

Specialist knows well that the last word has not yet 

been spoken on the subject. However much has been 

won by solid conquest, the way must be kept open for 
the enterprise of the pioneer: “‘there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed.”” The ‘‘ Encyclopedia 

Biblica ” is being produced in this spirit, which we cannot 

but believe is the scientific one. The editors state their 

Principles with candour: ‘‘ Their object has been, 

with the assistance of their contributors, not only to 

bring the work up to the level of the best published 

Writings, but to carry the subjects a little beyond 

the point hitherto reached in print.” Encyclopedias 

as a! rule are apt to assume a delusive air “of 
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finality ; the consequence is, they soon fall out of 


date, and the specialist hardly consults them. Here, 
however, we find something more than a summary 
of existing information ; a place is not refused to work 
which may be called conjectural, if not adventurous ;.. 
but the student will have to reckon with it; he will find 
it stimulating, and it is likely to prove fruitful. Taking. 
the Encyclopedia as an indication of the present state 
of Biblical criticism in this country, we notice first of all 
that it has reached a stage which may be fairly termed 
‘fadvanced.” We can imagine a reader exclaiming, . 
‘* Where is it going to stop?” It is a question which. 
does not occur to‘the scholar, but considering that the 
subject-matter has a serious interest for many people 
apart from its scientific one, the question is natural 
enough. The answer is, We must wait. In time the 
points under discussion will settle down, probably 
neither entirely on the moderate nor on the progressive. 
side. Philosophers speak of a ‘‘communis sensus,” 

meaning not the uninstructed common sense of the 

average man, but the reasoned agreement of systematic 

thought. A ‘‘communis sensus” among critics has 

already been reached to a considerable deguee ; it will 
be gradually workedout. The truth is more likely to be. 
won by free investigation than by a refusal to keep 

an open mind. The same may be said with regard to 

the conjectural emendation of the original texts, which 

is becoming a noticeable feature of advanced criticism.. 
No doubt it has the dangers which belong to all sub- 

jective methods, but itis not on that account to be 

discredited, if handled with judgment and insight. 

Another feature is the careful use which is being made 

of our increased knowledge of Biblical archeology and. 
topography. There is an impression abroad, due to 
certain popular writers who ought to know better, that 

criticism is destined to receive its quietus at the hands 
of archeology. So far nothing of the kind has hap- 

pened. On the contrary, critics are showing themselves. 
eager to welcome the facts, as distinct from the fancies, 

of the archeologists, in order to illustrate and vivify 

the literature. In the region of Biblical theology a 
good deal of work remains to be done. There is a 

sense of inadequacy about the theology of the Encyclo- 
pedia. Can this mean that advanced criticism does not’ 
yet feel sure of itself when it applies its principles to the 

task of theological reconstruction? We shall be able 
to judge better when the subsequent volumes appear. 

With regard to the New Testament ‘it is significant 

that nearly all the important articles have been 

entrusted to Continental scholars. From the point of 
view of the editors the criticism of the New Testament’ 
has not advanced so far as that of the Old. 

Among the attempts which have been made to bring 
criticism within reach of the ordinary student, Messrs. 
Bennett and Adeney’s ‘‘ Biblical Introduction” must be 
pronounced one of the most successful; it is sound, 
accurate, and well up to date. But here again we miss- 
the theological treatment. After all, the ideas of the 
Bible have more interest for most people than the 
literary facts ; we look to the critics to teach us the one: 
as well as the other. A Biblical introduction should 
aim at co-ordinating the great ideas and tracing their 
growth and influence. It does not tend to clearness of 
thought if we have to collect the Messianic expecta- 
tion, for example, from fragmentary paragraphs on 
the ‘‘teaching” of the separate books. We want a 
connected account of the doctrine, and to be told what 
it exactly means. Literary and historical criticism is 
only a stage in the process which leads up toa historical 
and critical theology. 

It is the business of the critic to exhibit accurately 
the influence of ideas upon history. This influence is. 
exercised in many ways. Sometimes it is capable of 
creating history which is none the less genuine because. 
disguised in an allegory or enacted uncer a symbol. 
On the principle—and no. dcubt it is a true one—that. 
ceremonies tend to become translated into facts, Mr. 
Simpson interprets the Jonah legend with the aid of 
comparative mythology. He has collected a variety 
of material, ill arranged and ill digested, to support his. 
theory that the story of Jonah being swallowed by a, 
fish is really a dramatic ceremony which has been con-. 
was one of initia- 
tion, most likely to the priesthood, and took place in a 
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‘temple with a convenient cave or pit at hand.. The 
neophyte was lowered into the pit, known as the fish (!), 
or Sheol ; it would be sufficient for the purpose if he 
‘were wrapped in a fish-skin, or the imitation of one, 
like the fish-clad priests or gods on the Assyrian 
sculptures. This was a symbol of death and burial, 
followed by an imaginary emergence to life again. 
Initiatory rites symbolical of death, burial, and rebirth 
are certainly to be found in most religions. But what 
have they todo with Jonah? The swallowing of the 
prophet by a fish was not an initiation to the priest- 
hood, but a punishment for his refusal to accept God’s 
purpose, and at the same time a means of his deliverance. 
It was no doubt an extraordinary form of punishment 
for the writer to have chosen ; but it can be accounted 
for by the popular belief in the dragon or sea-monster, 
sometimes called Rahab, often alluded to in the Old 
Testament. There is no occasion to follow Mr. Simpson 
in his elaborate excursions into comparative mythology. 
As the writer seems to have founded his great con- 
ception of God’s merciful care for the heathen upon a 
passage of Jeremiah (xviii. 7, 8), he may well have 
been acquainted with another passage (li. 34, 44) in 
which the same prophet alludes to the Babylonian 
captivity under the figure of a dragon (Nebuchad- 
rezzar) which has swallowed up Israel; the release 
from exile is the disgorging of the dragon’s prey. 
Mr. Simpson has entirely missed the real significance 
of the story of Jonah. 


VERSE THAT IS PERVERSE. 


‘“*Thought Sketches.” By Walter Earle. 
Allen. 1899. 10s. 6d. net. 

** Vespers and Compline : a Soggarth’s Sacred Verses.’ 
By the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

‘The Lute and Lays.” By C. S. Welles. 
Bell. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

_— are few more disheartening occupations than 

turning over the latest volumes of British and 
still more of transpontine verse. Yet they seem to be 
written by persons of some culture and refinement, who 
would be among the first to condemn their own creations 
if they could but divest themselves of a parent’s 
fondness. 

Mr. Earle, forinstance, has evidently received a good 
education and should know better than to string 
together humdrum sentiments and imagine that punc- 
tuating them as poetry and introducing an occasional 
rhyme suffice to constitute him a bard. Here is a fair 
sample of his muse, copied out as prose, for that is 
always a good test, which only real poetry can survive : 
“Sometimes mists blind us on the mountain brow—the 
sheep are oxen, and the hooded crow an eagle—then we 
see all clear again—what tricks the hills play with the 
Sun and Rain!” That is one of his best efforts. 
Sometimes he is downright silly, as when, under the 
heading ‘‘A ‘Modiste’ suggestion! (suggested by 
Giulio Romano’s Picture of ‘Apollo and the Muses’ 
Dance’)” he exclaims : 

‘** Perhaps the heathen, tho’ of darker tint 
Might give Azs fairer brotherhood a hint ; 

For if hey knew the beauty of a Classic age, 

Apollo dancing with his Muses nine, 
Embodiment of form and grace divine, 

‘Some Christian ‘ Fashion Books’ would have an 

altered page.” 

It makes us despair of education that a man, who 
has heard of Giulio Romano, Antzus, Cyllene, olus, 
Ixion, Mozart, and all the other evidences of culture he 
drags in, should be capable of producing such stuff as 
this. 

Mr. Russell is an even more disheartening case in 
point, for he has real learning and undoubted abilities, 
but unfortunately neither music nor imagination in his 
soul. Our belief in the worldly wisdom of the Jesuits 
is considerably discounted by their acquiescence in the 
publication of such bad work. We would have passed 
over this volume but that its preface announces a 
further ‘‘ Book of Prayers in Verse” and ‘‘ Eucharistic 
Fervorinos”” (whatever they may be), which it seems a 
kindness to discourage. Even so inspiring a subject as 
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S. Ignatius Loyola induces in him nothing finer thag 
chaotic doggerel of the following type : 
‘* When earth’s war is done, 
Ignatius, what captive hosts you shall have won! 
Great Xavier's magnificent soul your first spoil. 
And so all the marvellous fruits of his toil ; 
And all who [sc] your flag to the end shall uphold— 
Canisius, Alphonsus, the lay-brother old.” 


Of quite another type is Mr. Welles, who dates his 
dedication from ‘‘ London, England,” but sets out with 
ecstatic invocations of his native New England and the 
‘* freedom ” to be found there. 

We observe that most of these poetasters indulge 
freely in notes of exclamation, thereby saving us the 
trouble of adding them to express our contempt. W, 
should certainly have lavished many upon Mr. Welles 
verses, which are full of sound and almost empty of 
significance. His favourite topic seems to be roses, 
but noses would have suited his rhymes and meaning 
just as well. His wit and good taste may be gauged 
by an excerpt from ‘‘The Romance of a Rose: 
dramatic sketch” in twenty lines : 


fii. 


Bad Popinjay, nursing his fingers, 

Stalks off, scarcely saying Ta! ta! 
And Rosebud, when all is over, 

Cries: Guess I’ll run home to mamma! 


Dénouement. 
The King (-bird), (cap-d-pie) arming 
Flies straightway his Rosebud to aid ; 
Saying: I am your champion, darling ! 
Epilogue. 
This is how matches are made.” 


At any rate Mr. Welles is fairly representative of hi 
compatriots. 
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LOYOLA’S EARLY YEARS. 


“* The Testament of Ignatius Loyola.” Translated by 
E. M. Rix. With preface by George Tyrrel 
London: Sands. 1g00. 3s. 6d. 


[Ts title of this book is a little misleading. Ités 
not the last will and testament of the founder 
the Jesuits, but the reminiscences of the earlier yearggt 
of his religious life, dedicated to one of his companions, 
Luis Gonzales. Gonzales wrote them down partly iit 
Italian, partly in Spanish; they were afterwards pul 
into Latin, and are now for the first time presented i 
English. 

Contemporary records of the sayings and doings df 
the world’s greatest characters are always of value and 
interest, and when they take the form of an autobio 
graphy, though a fragmentary one, the interest is 
doubled. And whatever be our opinion of the Society 
of Jesus, there can be no question as to the greatness 
of Ignatius Loyola. Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures 
has reminded us that the mysticism of the counter fbow to 
Reformation had its centre in Spain; and in this bookfauthor 
we find that in Ignatius Spain produced another grealfithroug 
mystic of the type of S. Juan of the Cross. Like hing be 
Ignatius was so stern, almost savage in his self-denial§{Orient: 
and asceticism that the record of his  self-inflicted—Hymar 
sufferings fills us with wonder, sometimes witl§No wo 
repugnance; like him Ignatius had his reward iflMdose 
mystical visions of surpassing beauty and unspeakabléfigasp o 
comfort, and indeed his mysticism was of a less sombréfheart. 
nature than was Juan’s; with both too the life oMfabout : 
devotion existed side by side with a life of fiery energyfiviews ’ 
and industry. @ nove 

Father Tyrrell in a thoughtful introduction draws 
attention to,the side light which the ‘‘ testament ” throws§ The] 
on the earlier years of the Saint’s religious career, andj M 
the immaturity and imperfections of character it reveals This 
he seems to anticipate that this may be a shock to somefiof the | 
of his readers, and finds it necessary to remind the@ienend 
that the saints for the most part grew to sanctity and sugges 
were not born with haloes round their heads. We af€farmch; 
quite willing to allow that Ignatius had his faults notiithe ay: 
only in earlier but even inlater years ; and so the story 


elin 
of the Moor, his companion on a journey, whom he§*] to} 
afterwards tried to assassinate for having spoketifing, nj 
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‘t thai siightingly of the Blessed Virgin, does not surprise or 
shock us very much. Indeed the chivalrous zeal of the 
lone, § soldier-saint—who cannot brook an insult to his Queen 
mn! —is perhaps not the less attractive to us from being 


1. rather fiery. 
_The translation seems well done; but the notes to 


nold~ Beach chapter might well have been reduced, if not 
altogether omitted. 

ites his 
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and the NOVELS. 

ndulgel “ The Shadow of Allah.” By Morley Roberts and Max 

us the Montesole. London: John Long. goo. 6s. 

- We “Billah” is the word evoked by ‘‘ The Shadow of 

N elles Allah,” for Messrs. Roberts and Montesole scorn to 

ipty of say ‘‘ Bismillah.” The story is told by a Circassian 

roses™ gentleman, who has apparently passed through many 

eaningm interesting adventures before the book begins. In this 

raugedm™ case the ‘‘songs unheard are sweeter:” those of his 

se: @mexperiences which are detailed at length are not im- 
mensely exciting. The story deals with the brief reign 
of the Sultan Murad, and centres mainly round harem 
intrigues in Constantinople. Mr. Montesole seems to 
possess an extensive knowledge of Turkish life, and 
his erudition at times overweights the story. But at 
such times Mr. Roberts re-asserts himself and burns a 
palace or kills a few dozen Kurds. The theme of the 
book at times suggests a comparison with Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s ‘‘ Paul Patoff,” to the advantage of the 
latter. The fact is that ‘‘The Shadow of Allah” is 
rather dull, and that painting the town red with carnage 
is a weariness to the reader. It might have been a 
good boys’ book but for Mr. Montesole's erudition. 

of his“The Money-sense.” By John Strange Winter. 

London: Grant Richards. 1g00. 6s. 

Never was there a more thorough change in any 
novelist’s style than the last year has brought to Mrs. 
Stannard. For years her name has represented one 

ed byBorder of book, made popular by ‘‘Bootle’s Baby.” 


Then she broke fresh ground with her ‘‘A Name 
to Conjure with,” an unexpectedly powerful study of 
isga2 good woman who gives way to the drink mania. 
Now she has written a somewhat astounding history 
of the career of a beautiful girl in whom extravagance 
isa vice pushed to the utmost limit, leading her from 
imgthe decency and boredom of a country home through 
phases of many kinds of degradation to disgrace and 
the brandy-bottle. It is a little disquieting to think 
that this particular book is likely to come into the 
hands of girls, who have always been great readers of 
“John Strange Winter.” 


ig The Quest of Mr. East.” 
i Constable. 1900. 6s. 
Mr. East is a mysterious person who has dis- 
appeared before this story begins and never makes his 
‘Bbow to the reader at all. The hunt for him gives the 
author an excuse for dragging the public with him 
grealithrough most of the sects of London. The book ought 
> him§to be called ‘‘Interviews with Religionists, chiefly 
jenialfOriental.” Chapter XIV. is seductively headed ‘‘The 
licte{Humanitarian Deist, the Parsee and the Confucian.” 
with§No wonder that one of the minor characters, after a 
d itfidose of brandy-and-water, has hardly the strength to 
kablefgasp out ‘‘ Thank you, sir, for this kind visit, from my 
mbrefheart. I was afraid you were going to talk to me 
fe of bout religion—I can bear no more of it.” The ‘‘inter- 
1ergygviews ” are interesting enough in their way; but what 
novel ! 


By John Soane. London: 


lraws 


rows’ The Despatch Rider.” By Ernest Glanville. London : 
, Methuen. 1900. 6s. 
eals; 


This is perhaps the hundred and first Boer War novel 
of the season, but it justifies itself by being a more in- 
dependently spirited sketch than most of the others. It 
Siggests someone who was on the spot rather than an 

chair and a file of old newspapers. Occasionally 
the author gives vent to what are presumably his own 
ieeling's as to recent military censures and exposures. 
_ I tell you seriously . . . that our own folk are labour- 
ng, night and day, with the power that the Press gives 
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. .. tosap the foundations of that trust [of Tommy 
Atkins in his C.O.]. . . . It means that British officers 
will lead and that the soldier will not follow, as he has 
been wont to follow, with a will. They are making him 
sullen, suspicious, distrustful.” On the whole, the book 
repays a reading. 


‘* The Mystery of Muncraig.” By R. J. Muir. London: 
Unwin. 1900. 6s. 


‘“*The Mystery of Muncraig” is not at all a bad 
mystery, though it takes a little buckling-to to fight the 
dialect and get into the tale. As Mr. Jackson says, on 
page 189, ‘‘ I’m not very sure of my own English after 
wading through that.” There is a good deal of fun as 
the book goes on—some of it in our mother-tongue. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan.” By Count 
Matsukata Masayoshi, H.I.J.M.’s Minister of State for 
Finance. Tokio: the Government Press. 

In undertaking to explain how it came about that Japan was 
able successfully to adopt a gold standard, in 1897, in lieu of 
what was nominally bi-metallism but de facto a silver régime, 

Count Matsukata asa financier had exceptional qualifications 

for his task. It had been the intention of the Central Govern- 

ment all along, dating from the Restoration in 1868, to introduce 
the gold standard, but not until the receipt of an immense sum 
in specie, as war indemnity from China, was it possible to form 

a sufficient reserve to warrant this radical change in the mone- 

tary system of the country. That the Government’s efforts 

have been crowned by success is evident from the present 
healthy condition of Japanese commerce. The exports, after 
ranking far below the imports, year after year, have at last 
expanded till the balance of trade is on the side of Japan. This 
substantial advance has only been made within the last twelve 
months or so, it is true, but there are ample indications that it 
will be permanent and beneficial. Count Matsukata, who was 
then, as now, Minister of Finance, an office which he has thrice 
held under successive governments, whilst he has once served 
as Minister-President of State, saw his opportunity when it 
became known in 1896 that China intended to raise loans in 

Europe in order to provide money for the payment of the in- 

demnity. Under the provisions of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 

the Chinese had to pay in silver, and were therefore called upon 
to buy silver bullion, as best they could, and have it transported 
to Japan. It was easy for Baron Hayashi, then Minister of 

Japan at the Court of Feking, to convince the Chinese officials, 

at Count Matsukata’s instigation, of the very heavy losses China 

would incur by this mode of payment. Figuratively speaking, 
they jumped at the chance of paying in English gold, in London, 
which Count Matsukata held out to them as an alternative. 

It was in connexion with this payment that the historic cheque 

for £11,926,605 7s. 9d., payable at the Bank of England, was 

drawn by China in favour of Japan in May 1898. One good 
effect of the substitution of a gold for a silver basis is to be seen 
in the steadiness of the exchange. The industrial classes in 

Japan, moreover, are no longer under constant apprehension of 

a disastrous fall in the value of money, and the trade of the 

nation with gold-standard countries has been immensely facili- 

tated. It is hoped that capital, at a low rate of interest, will 
henceforth be attracted to Japan, and that the industrial growth 
of the nation will thereby be assisted. And in order to preserve 
and strengthen the foundations of the gold-standard system, the 

Government is resolved, as Count Matsukata shows in his 

valuable work, to maintain and increase the Bank of Japan’s 

gold reserves, and to encourage the development, by every 
means at its command, of agricultural as well as industrial 
enterprise. 


“ War with the Boers.” By Harold Brown. Vol. II. London ; 
Virtue. 

“South Africa : its History, Heroes and Wars.” By Professor 
Douglas Mackenzie and Alfred Stead. London: Marshall. 
6s. net. 

“My Diocese during the War.” 
London: Bell. 1900. 6s. 

“ Mafeking : a Diary of the Siege.” 
London : Constable. 1900. 6s. 

For months the cry must be still they come. Diaries 
from those on the spot, histories from others who may or 
may not have been in South Africa since October 1899, are 
inevitable. The second volume of Messrs. Virtue’s khaki-clad 
account of past and present conflicts with the Boer Republics 
covers the period of the present war down to the relief of 

Ladysmith. The time has hardly arrived for a serious history 

of the conflict, but Mr. Harold Brown. puts the disjointed nar- 


By the Bishop of Natal. 
By Major F. D. Baillie. 


rative of the newspapers into connected’ form, and the whole is 
interesting and workmanlike. 
volume was prepared for an American audience. 


Messrs. Mackenzie and Stead’s 
Cheap and 
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‘superficial though it is, it is something that the authors seek 
to be impartial. They give Great Britain full credit for all she 
has done in South Africa. The Bishop of Natal’s diary 
supplies daily jottings of the heroic efforts made to relieve Lady- 
smith, whilst Major Baillie details the incidents in the often 
monotonous but none the less sensational defence of Mafeking. 
The Bishop shared the too general view in Natal that there 
would be no war, and he reports a remark of General Symons : 
“It would indeed be a grievous thing : we none of us want to 
be sent to kill the ignorant Boer farmers.” General Symons 
and Natal were soon to discover their mistake. The Bishop’s 
pages afford a quiet but vivid picture of the anxiety of the 
colony in the first weeks of the war, and of the price which lack 
of foresight and of preparation have cost the Empire. Major 
Baillie’s diary is of a less gruesome character. We are con- 
scious throughout of the impotence of the Boers before a hand- 
ful of brave men under the most resourceful and entertaining of 
commanders. The good folk of Mafeking made the best of a 
bad time, but their amusements were liable to rude interruption. 
Thus “The Beleaguered Bachelors’ Ball, given by the 
bachelors of Mafeking . . . commenced merrily enough and 
had been going on for about an hour when history and the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball repeated itself. The staff officer 
arrived, warning all officers to fall in.” Major Baillie’s diary 
will no doubt be widely read. 


“ A History of Bradfield College.” Ed'ted by Arthur F. Leach. 
London: Frowde. 1900. 10s. 6d. 


Bradfield since it successfully struggled through the crisis of 
1881 under the headship of its present Warden and eighth 
Headmaster, Dr. Gray, has won a reputation second to none of 
the modern public schools founded within the last sixty years. 
This year is the Jubilee of the school and it happens also to be 
a year when a performance of one of the three Greek plays for 
which Bradfield and its Greek theatre have become famous, 
has attracted as it always does the attention of literary as well 
as of strictly professional educational circles. The clever 
shrewdness which is as conspicuous as good scholarship at 
Bradfield was not likely to overlook so favourable an occasion 
for the issue of a volume like the present, one intended to tell 
the public all about the school from its start in 1850, with only 
three boys, down to the present day when it has more than 
three hundred. It is a brightly written and lively record of the 
school in all its departments, scholastic and athletic, and old 
boys will read it with the liveliest interest. It will insinuate 
itself into the sympathies of parents with sons for whom they 
are selecting a school. There are dozens of photographs of 
persons and buildings, including the theatre : an account of the 
theatre, the plays, and the actors: and there are amusing 
stories in plenty. Of schoolboy Latin verse the rendering of 
“* And thou hast joined her gentle train !” said of Flora follow- 
ing Spring—by “Et placidam caudam duxisti rursus in unum” 
is not at all a bad specimen ; especially as we are assured it 
was sent up in all good faith by its author. 


“The Beacon Biographies.” Edited by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. London: Kegan Paul. 5vols. 2s. 6d. each net. 


Five new volumes have just been added to this handy and 
well-written series. Of these the little monograph on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne by Annie Fields is not the least interesting. It 
contains some letters written by Hawthorne to his publisher 
that have not been printed before. The complex character of 
Aaron Burr is judiciously handled by Henry Childs Merwin. 
The anti-slavery work of John Brown of Osawatomie is pictur- 
esquely dealt with by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin and the career 
of Frederick Douglass, “the noblest slave that ever God set 
free,” is sympathetically set forth by Charles W. Chesnutt. A 
generally successful attempt to do justice in some I50 pages to 
the faults and virtues of Thomas Paine is made by Ellery 
Sedgwick. These little biographies of eminent Americans 
though intended primarily for Transatlantic consumption, 
merit the attention of English readers. 


“ Paris of the Parisians.” By John F. Macdonald. London: 
Grant Richards. 1900. 55. 


Most of the sketches in this volume have appeared from time 
to time in this journal, so that it only remains for us to say that 
the remainder are of equal merit with those reprinted from the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. But we cannot refrain from commiserat- 
ing Mr. Macdonald on the painfully garish and generally re- 
ag oe ga with which his publisher’s taste has handicapped 
the 


Of the many delightful passages in the new topographical 
volume of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” (Elliot Stock. 
1900. 7s. 6d.)—a volume devoted to the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex—one of the most piquant is that describing Brighton in 
1766. At this date the “Queen of English watering-places ” 
was “a small ill-built town,” but ‘‘one of the principal places 
in the kingdom for the resort of the idle and dissipated as well 
as of the diseased and infirm.” The references to those portions 
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SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION. 


ASSETS, £7,250,000. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
ures, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BON US DISTRIBUTION. 
Children’s Endowments Payable at Age 21. 


FINANCIAL 1900: 


Invested Funds ee £3,271,694 
Annual Income.. os oe £354,425 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. oe 3,784,000 
Claims and Surrenders Paid .. .. £11,188,500 


Half Profits reserved in 1898 .. £299,601 
Prospectus and full information on application. 


SCOTTISH AMICGABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1826. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
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£4,200,000. 


Head Office: 35 St. Vincent PI G 


London Office: 1 Threadneed} 
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of Surrey which are now included in the county of London are 
reserved for treatment in the London volume. 


Messrs. Bacon and Co. have issued a large-print map of 
China with large-scale insert maps of Peking and the forts at 
Taku and other places in China of special importance in view 
of the crisis there. The map is printed in colours, the scale is 
large and the lettering bold and distinct. It is a very useful 
piece of work. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Demi-République. By C. Léonzon Le Duc. 
1900. 3f. 50c. 

These, says the author, are “notes and reflections upon the 
political condition of France” of to-day. As a matter of fact 
they are more important than notes and more remarkable than 
mere reflections : for M. Le Duc begins his task with a careful 
examination of the duties and powers of the President ; then, 
with equal diligence, discusses the state of the Senate, and 
finally studies, even more thoroughly, the condition of the 
Palais Bourbon and the policy of its leaders. And he does all 
this intelligently and extremely well. The first part of his work 
reminds us of Mr. Bodley’s admirable book on France. The 
arguments and conclusions are the same: we have the Presi- 
dent put before us as a mere figure-head who is often at the 
mercy of his ministers ; we see the Senate always drowsy and 
often asleep ; we are introduced to ministers and politicians 
who have triumphed and fallen,and who may be expected to 
triumph—in other circumstances perhaps—again. And the 
impression made upon us in the end is not a pleasant nor yet a 
promising one. So is it, however, with all political works on 
the Third Republic ; whenever we encounter them we are im- 
mediately and invariably struck by the fact that the author is 
fully alive to the dangers that beset the Republic—dangers 
that only exist through the turbulence, inconsistency, and 
general incapacity of her statesmen, and their unprincipled 
attempts to wreck any ministry that does not fall in 
with their respective opinions and designs — and that, 
while suggesting reforms and remedies, he , a not look for- 
ward to a brighter or a happier future. Leaders are wanted ; 
and there are none. So, at least, most Frenchmen declare ; 
but M. Le Duc sees a strong personality in M. Charles Dupuy, 
and places, in our opinion, too much faith in the man whose 
career has been more ambitious than principled and veritably 
patriotic. Still, the author’s approval of M. Dupuy yields one 
good. result—it inspires him to draw a striking character sketch 
of M. Loubet’s late Premier which, by the way, affords an 
interesting comparison to the capital picture of M. de Freycinet. 
Further on, M. Le Duc discusses the “ Demi-République ” and 
what we may term the “ Vraie République” in a most masterly 
style. Both essays prove him to be a writer of profound dis- 
cernment and thought ; the comparison he draws between the 
Republic as it should ,be ‘and as it is, should be read by the 
unruly patriots whose presence in the Palais Bourbon and at 
the Hétel de Ville is a danger to the country they pretend to 
serve and love. The concluding pages on the administrative 
abilities of other Fowers are further evidence of the knowledge 
M. Le Duc has of his intricate and interesting theme. Since he 
has written his book in the midst of the Nationalist agitation, 
we regret that he has nothing to say about the “ patriots.” So 
impartial a critic is‘ he. that his views on the new movement 
would be interesting ; it is a pity he does not touch upon anti- 
Semitism also, but he accomplishes what he promises in his 
preface, and accomplishes it well. Later on, perhaps, M. Le 
Duc will deal with the “ patriots” and the anti-Semites ; both 
of whom, by the way, are now occupying the attention of 
Mr. Bodley. 


Mémoires de Rossignol, ex-Inspecteur principal de la Sireté. 
Paris : Ollendorff. oad 

Since famous detectives and retired officials like M. Goron 
are given to publishing their reminiscences of crimes and 
criminals they have captured, Rossignol (who started humbly 
in the police force) has determined to follow their example. In 
his preface he apologises for any slips of grammar he may 
have made and for his style, for, says he : “ Je ne suis pas un 
écrivain, je suis un homme d’action.” He writes vividly, how- 
ever ; he has certainly seen much and done much, there is 
“incident” in each of the 355 clesely printed pages. Rossignol 
is in retirement now ; and we wonder how he enjoys the tran- 
sition from danger to peace. We think he must suffer from 
ennui sometimes—for, in days gone by, he was for ever dogging 
someone or chasing another or arresting a third : the thieves 
he has captured, the conspiracies and crimes he has breught to 
light, are innumerable. Now, in his arm-chair, he can only 
enjoy excitement vicariously by reviewing the past or, perhaps, 
by joining unselfishly in the triumphs of his still active brothers. 
More interesting, in our opinion, are the glimpses of official 
routine given us by Rossignol than the account of Parisian crime 
and vice. He may be reproved by his superiors, perhaps, for 
he becomes exceedingly frank at times, and indiscreet. It 
seems that policemveniatid detectives get a bonus for any crime 
they may discover ; the: amount depends upon the importance 


Paris: Plon. 
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of the crime, and so it is that the capture of a murderer, 
flagrant délit is worth 5of., of a thief 25f., of a coiner 25f,, 
Should a policeman light on a party of gamblers he only gg 
4f., however. In conclusion, Rossignol tells us that he }; 
accomplished 27 years of service ; that his pension is only 
a year; that he has been “recommended” 19 times; th 
he has never been ill ; that he is exceedingly economical ; th, 
his only vice is tobacco. 
LArt@étre Maitresse. By Gaston Derys. 
1900. 3f. 5oc. 

In his preface M. Derys tells us that he found the p 
book in manuscript just by the statue of Catherine de Medig 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. He advertised for the autho 


Paris : Ollendo 


receiving no reply, he resolved to publish the pages which, } Fre 
observes, are evidently by a very young man. While we 

not overlook the fact that parts of the story are hardly fit bal 
publication, we must admit that, as a whole, the book—ing only in 
much as it presents the point of view of a young and an ave 
Parisian—is interesting as a document. Georges is not reabh in 
bad or vicious; Petite Muse, his mistress, is a charmiy the “*S. 
character who reminds us of Murger’s Mimi and Musette, hy 

the story would be cleaner and better if M. Derys had omitte 

the other people and only confined himself to the doings, of ae 
Petite Muse and Georges. Bouravi 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 juillet. 3. 


This is not a number of high interest. M. Charmes 
once deserts the Boer in his heroic struggle and devotes hims¢ 
for some pages to a consideration of the Chinese imbroglio, 
the precise genesis, development, and result of which } 
apparently knows just as much or little as most of us. 
Suarés’ study, “ Visite & Pascal,” shows a close and loving stuf 
of one of the most remarkable figures in religious history, } 
makes the reader live and move for a time in the remote ar 
rarefied atmosphere of Port Royal. There is a careful paperg 
the development of municipal Socialism by M. Bourdeau. 
Revue des Revues. 1 juillet, 300. 

To invite distinguished people to give their opinion on sudme 
and such a matter is a favourite way with French newspaper 
and magazines. Since the question under discussion is usual 
an important one, and since the space allowed each contribute 
amounts only to a few lines, the answers are not brilliantg 
instructive as a rule ; and this is once more apparent in the di 
cussion on “La Femme dans les Sports Modernes” whid 
appears in the “* Revue des Revues.” “Carmen Sylva,” Mich@ 
Corday, Marcel Prévost, Max Nordau, Sully-Prudhomme, a 
send a few vague and utterly uninteresting lines; only Zola h 
something worth saying and something worth thinking ove 
Further on, M. Georges Pellissier has a striking paper on th 
role played by politicians in fiction. He deplores that novelist 
invariably represent the deputy as an unscrupulous, extravagant 
and offensive creature ; and to prove this he refers to the po 
ticians who appear in the “Lys Rouge,” “ Coeur de Femme 
**Numa Roumestan,” “Les Morts qui parlent,” and Zo! 
“Paris.” Some hitherto unpublished verses by Guy 4d 
Maupassant, a striking short story entitled “Une Ca 
Criminelle,” and an article on the works of Albert Besnard z 
other features of this popular review. 


For This Week’s Books see page 58. 


NOTICES. 
‘The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are: 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
& & @ 
One Year ... im 2 eS we ow 899 6 
Quarter Year ese 8B. on ow 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton 
Strand, London, W.C. B 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining | } 


SATURDAY KEVIE 
formed immediately. 


> the Publisher would be glad to bei 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad: 
Paris 


The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


H. Kiihl, 73 


Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
. Lappert. 

Rome..... Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID ... Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13, Dr. J. 1 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Schick’s Library. cotine 
CAIRO» The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
NEW YORK oeeess--seeees The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St 


RK 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
..+»The Harold Wilsom€ompany, 35 King Street 
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‘The standard of highest purity.”—7%e Lancet. 


COCOA 
Absolutely Pure—therefore Best. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


§@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having Cappury’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 

On receipt of Post Card giving name and address, and mentioning 
the SATURDAY REVIEW,” 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Bournville, near Birmingham. 


PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY, 
The Leading Restaurant of London. 


Cool and well-ventilated. Luncheons, 4s. 6d. ; Dinners 2 la Carte or prix fixe, 
from 10s. 6d. ; Suppers, 5s. Finest Wines and Cuisine. Bocchi’s superb Orchestra. 
Gill Room now open at ordinary prices. Banqueting Rooms and Picture Galleries 
for Banquets, Balls, and Receptions. Prince's Hotel Annexe for quiet and comfort. 


G. FOURAULT, Managing Director.¥ 
¥. BENOIST, Administrateur. 


‘pape o\—"=F qypts peeriess contribution 
bate fomodern lusury” 


liant 0 j= 


GIANACLIS 


NEw BOND STREET, LONDON, 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow Ground 


4 NEVER GRINDING. 


Black Handle... 5/6] Pr. Ivory Handles in q 
Ivory Handle . 7/6} LeatherCase_ .. . 21/- 
Kropp Duplex Strop . 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. .. 6d. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, “Shaver’s Kit or Outfit,” Post Free. 
Wholesale: Osnorne, Garrett & Co., Lonvon, W. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
otine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIM, 2/35 POS 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
). J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


‘Sted OR AGENTS. 


inque. 


uane St 
Street. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED €87,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall M S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 ° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
4 on the minimam monthly balances, when not 2 Z 
rawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
23 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Jfanager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


Telegraphic Address: “ BirkBEck, Lonpvon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Seed Bankers Government of the Cape of Good 
eal thee, 10 ement’s Lane, Lombard bard Street, London, £.C., and 
m 90 Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (31st December, 1899) $4,959,400 
Paid-up Capital .. ee oe $1,239,850 
Reserve Fund ee ee oe ee £1,167,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every we of banking business 
with, the po he towns in Cape Colony, Natal, 6 Boer 5 ican — Orange 
River Colony, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Tel legraphic remittances . Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on 

THE MOST 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
EPPS’S 
BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 
City of London Truss Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCKOUT THE 
KINGDOM. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 

vated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS. 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JoHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


A . IN FURNISHING 


BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. ico 


' Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 

A “NORMAN & STACEY have 

ox introduced their business = 

Pg in uard against the 

| through the death of the hirer. 

They give an insurance upon his. 


ihc life, so that if, for instance, a man 
ps gets £200 worth of furniture on 
Ke the hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does. 


oe e furniture become the pro 


N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Pa Life Insurance Policy (for two years)» 
equal to the amount they have spent. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
Pri Free. Deli | T before- 
rices. Free. Deliv ‘own or view 
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NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


Two vols. medium 8vo. pp. 1570. 
TWELVE SHILLINGS net. 


This werk was originally issued in 1883, the price being TWO 
‘GUINEAS. The present cheap issue makes the Tenth Impression, 
- and is a verbatim reprint of the book in its more expensive form. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


JESUS THE MESSIAH 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. Oxon, D.D., Ph.D. 
Late Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford. 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE. By 
CHARLEs B. SPAHR. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Contents: The Old Factory Towns in New England—The New 
}Factory Towns in the South—A Primitive Community—The Negro 
-as an Industrial Factor—The Negro as a Citizen—The Coal Mines of 
Pennsylvania—The Iron Centres—The Trades-Union Movement in 
-Chicago—The Mormons—The Northern Farm. 


‘TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER VERSES. 
By C. K. PooLer, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. net. 


*," Many of these verses were contributed to ‘* KOTTABOS,” a 

. kerminal magazine edited by Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. The 

translations are chiefly from Latin poets, classical and modern. 

Among the other verses are some in dialect which illustrate certain of 

the less sentimental and visionary aspects of life among the descendants 

Of Scotch settlers in Ulster, and some which are parodies or rather 
- burlesques of the style of English writers. 


‘THE INTRUDERS: a Novel. By L. B. WAtrorp, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith,” &c. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


New Volume of the “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
“THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. By 


ANTHONY Hope. With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. 
New and Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 393. JULY 1900. 8vo. price 6s. 
[On Tuesday next. 
GOLDWIN SMITH’S UNITED 8. BAY COM- 


KINGDOM. 

e. CHEVALIER’S HISTORY OF PICTURES AT THE PARIS 
9 

THE FRENCH NAVY. EXHIBITION. THRE NEW 

3 KNIGHTS MPLARS—SOL- MOVEMENT IN ART. 

4. PROGRESS IN IRELAND. 
5. THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | ,;, THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
- 6. PARIS IN 1900. AND ITS CRITICS. 
A_ HISTORY OF NORTH.- ! 12. COLONIAL AND IMPERIAL 

UMBERLAND. \ FEDERATION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No. 59. JULY 1900. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


On Tuesday next. 
ARTICLES. 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE THE UNION OF 
THE CROWNS. By Ronerr S. Rarr. Part II. 

THE REGULATION OF WAGES IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Miss Erten A. McArtuur. . 

HUMANISM UNDER FRANCIS I. By Arruur TILLEY. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. 
By Bast. Wituiams. Part II. 

--NUTES AND DOCUMENTS. - 3—-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

4--NWOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Published Quarterly, 1s. net. Post free for One Year, 5s. 
“‘ No greater shame to man than inhumanitic.”--SPENSER. 


THE HUMANE REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY 1900. 
DREAM OF HUMAN LIF®. By Epwaxp 
THE ART OF THE PEOPLE. By the late Wittiam Morais. 
CULTURE OF COWARDICE. By Ourpa. 
THE PHYSICAL KINSHIP OF MAN AND THE OTHER ANIMALS. 
is By Prof. J. Howarp Moore. 

LONDON.” By R. B. CuntncHame Granam. 

tS_VIVISECTION LOGICALLY JUSTIFIABLE? By Mona Cairn. 

y A . By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
‘REVIEWS, NOTES, REPORTS, &c. 


London: ERNEST BELL, 6 York Street, Covent Garden.. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
CLASSICS. 

Blackwood’s Classical Texts :—Ovid —-Metamorphoses (J. H. Vineg 
Blackwood. Is. d. 

Blackwood’s English Classics:—Johnson: Lives of Milton 
Addison (J. Wight Duff), 2s. 6d.; Scott: Lady of the 
(W. E. W. Collins), 1s. 6¢. Blackwood. 

FICTION. 

The Strong Arm (Robert Barr). Methuen. 6s. 

On Alien Shores (Leslie Keith). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Blood Tracks of the Bush (Simpson Newland). Gay and Bird. 6, 

The Father Confessor (Dora Sigerson Shorter). Ward, Lock. 33, 

Mis’ess Joy (John Le Breton). Macqueen. 

The Autobiography of a Charwoman (Annie Wakeman). Macquee 

An Uncanny Girl (Marie M. Sadleir). Greening. 2s. 6d. 

A Dangerous Intimacy (Helen Davis). Sands. 2s. 6d. 

The Last of the Climbing Boys (Geo. Elson). John Long. 6s. 

The Compleat Bachelor (Oliver Onions). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Many Daughters (Sarah Tytler); A Hospital Romance (Ele 
Holmes). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

For the Queen in South Africa (Caryl Davis Haskins). Putnams, 

The Naked Truth (Andrew Merry). New Century Press. 

The Yellow Danger (M. P. Shiel). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 


HIsTory. 

History of Greece (J. B. Bury). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Cardiff Records : being Materials for a History of the County Boroy 
from the Earliest Times (Edited by John Hobson Matth 
Vol. II.). Sotheran. 

South Africa, its History, Heroes, and Wars (Professor Doug 
Mackenzie and Alfred Stead). Horace Marshall. 6s. net. 
Ancient Britain in the Light of Modern Archwological Discoven 

(Alex. Del Mar). New York : The Cambridge Encyclopedia 


$2. 

A Short History of French Literature (L. E. Kastner and H. § 
Atkins). Blackie. 45. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Organography of Plants, especially of the Archegoniatae and Sperm 
phyta (Dr. K. Goebel. Part I.), Oxford: at the Clarends 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

“Library of English Classics, The” :—The Natural History 
Selborne (Gilbert White). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

ScHOOL Books. 

Le Songe d'Or, and other Stories (Edited by Ernest Weekl 
Blackie. 

Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy (Edited by D. Nichol Smith 
Blackie. 2s. 

The Aneid of Virgil, Book III. (Edited by Philip Sandford 
Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Text-Book for Holy Communior, Baptism and Confirmation (S. Bus 
Rivingtons. Is. 

TRAVEL. 

Scrambles in the Eastern Graians, 1878-1897 (George Yeld). Unwi 
7s. 6a. 

VERSE. 
Translations and other Verses (C. K. Pooler). Longmans. 3s. né 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

America’s Working People (Charles B. Spahr). Longmans. 5s. ne 

Bacon’s New Large-Print Map of China (cloth case, Is.; mounted 
cloth, 2s. 6¢.). Bacon and Co. 

Black’s Guide to Manchester. Is. 

Corso di Diritto Commerciale (Esposto da Ercule Vidari. Vol. 
con Appendice). Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 12 lire. 

Day-by-Day Cookery Book (Mrs. A. N. Whybrow). Sands. 35.6 

Distribution of Wealth, The : a Theory of Wages, Interest and Prot 
(John Bates Clark). New York: The Macmillan Compat 
12s. 6d. net. 

Economics of Modern Cookery (M. M. Mallock). Macmillan. 35. 

Essai sur Laurent de Médicis dit le Magnifique (Par André Lebe 
Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

Excerpts from French Authors (Henri Blouet); Preparatory 
Lessons (A. E. Thomas). Allman and Son. a 

How to Regain Health and Live 100 Years (By One who Did# 
Fourth Edition). Burleigh. Is. 

Lean’s Royal Navy List (July). Witherby and Co. 

Mechanical Traction in War for Road-Transport, &c. (Lieut.-C 
Otfried Layriz. Translated by R. B. Marston). Sampson 

Memorial of the Chess Tournament for Masters and Amat 
arranged by the City of London Chess Club A.p, 1900 (P. Andé 
son Graham). Longmans. 2s. 

Nebo, the Merchant of Susa (A. J. Ferreira), Greening. 2s. 6d. m 

People You Know (Edited by Percy A. Hurd). Bristol : Arrowsmit 

Philosophy of Many Things, The : Fifteen Essays (Mary Leiceste 
L. Lloyd. 

Temple Cyclopedic Primers, The:—The Human Frame and # 
Laws of Health (Dr. Rebmann and Dr. Seiler). Dent. 1s. 0 

Two Stage Plays: Denziel Herbert’s Atonement: Bondage (Lm 
Snowe). Brimley Johnson. 3s. net. 

Volunteer Soldiers (Captain M. H. Hale). Kegan, Paul. 15. | 

Works of Lord Byron, The (Letters and Journals, Vol. IV. dité 
by Rowland E. Prothero). Murray. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—Neue Deutsche Rundsch 
M.1.50.; The Classical Review, 1s. 6d.; Journal of the Ro 
Colonial Institute, 6¢.; The Child’s Guardian, Id. ;_ 
Forum, 35c.;, The Traveller (No. I.), 6d. ; The Educatiq 
Review, 4d. 
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Now Ready. No. 68 (July). Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, me free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


ITED BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barrt., M.A., LL.D. 
t Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. |THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


I6 PALL MALL EAST’ 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Reproductions in carbon Print, Photo- 


: “Evasion” of the Death Duties; Right to use firm name after dissolu- 


Circulating lib d the law of libel ; R f id und 
of Company’ Cases: Contempt of Cost | gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . . 


compulsion of law; Company Cases ; Contempt of Court; Is a bicycle a 
carriage? ; Specific’ performance with compensation ; Barbers and Sunday 
trading ; Distinction between breach of warranty and condition in sales of 
s ; Is a hotel a shop? ; The Inns of Court and legal education, &c. 

THE NEAR FUTURE OF LAW REFORM. By Tuomas Snow. 

CONSIDERATION AND THE ASSIGNMENT OF CHOSES IN ACTION. 
By Epwarp JENks. 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
IN AFRICA. By S. McCacmont Hitt. 


Old and 


macTiON BETWEEN ALTERNATIVE REMEDIES: A REPLY. By , 
odern Masters, 


THE RULE IN HADLEY v. BAXENDALE,. By F. E. Smit. 
DE NICOLS v. CURLIER AND THE NEW GERMAN LAW. By 
Jutius Hirscurevp. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT AND THE PRESS. By Arruur E. Hucnes. comprising the Pictures in the..°. . 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


SHIRLEV'S COMMON LAW cases. A| NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


Selection of Leading Cases in the Common Law, with Notes. Sixth Edition. 
By RicuHarp Warsow, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


“A sound knowledge of common law can be gleaned from Shirley.” —Law "Notes. and many 


Just Published. Third Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


CARVER’S CARRIAGE OF GOODS BY 


SEA. A Treatise on the Law relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea. By 
Tuomas Carver, Esq., Q.C. 1900, 
4 recognised authority.” Solicitors Journal. 
ART 


This Day. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LAWRANCE’S PRECEDENTS OF DEEDS 


ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN DEBTORS AND THEIR Lists 
CREDITORS Fifth Edition. By ArtHuR. Lawrence, KEsq., Barrister-at- | . 
w. 1900. 
“Concise, practical, and reliable."—Law Times. 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


and Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, 1s. 
INSPECTION INVITED 


Catalogue of Law Works ( July) Post Free. 


HARDINGS ART GALLERY, 


STEYENS & SONS, LIMITED, 
19 & 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


NOW READY. 


THOMAS GIRTIN : his Life and Works. Illustrated Catalogue of the Maiolica on Application 


An Essay by Laurence Binyon. With 21 Reproductions in Autotype. 


Fine Collection of MAIOLICA now on View and 
Objets d’Art of the XV. and XVI. Centuries. 


18 ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W 


18 ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


‘Imperial 4to. cloth, £2 as. net. 


“The book is superlatively well done, both in general form and printing, and 


Mr. Binyon is a critic of fine spirit who writes well things that are worth BOOKSELLERS TO bg UREN, 5 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 


the, New, snd Seandard 


saying.”"—Manchester Guardian. entirely up, Arranged, Chose 


“A GREAT 


yer- 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Com- RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — THREE 


mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By 
3 aaa SCHOLARSHIPS of gogs., ONE EXHIBITION of X of 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With many Illustrations. -Demy 8vo. 16s. 28 including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPE “ED son pom 
GUST ast, 2nd, and 3rd next. 


* “To Upper Sind Jacob was everything - Providence included.” 


Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August 1st 


Saturday Review, Also Two Exhibitions of f 90 ge (Navy Class only) for’ Boys between 11 and 13.— 


“India was never served by a more gallant soldier or by a more able adminis- 
trator, One of the most interesting biographies 1 have read for a long —- Apply to 
Trut 


the SECRETA 


“Mr. Shand reveals the striking personality of Jacob with remarkable vivid- BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—NAVY CLASS.—BOYS 
Yames's Gazette. have TAKEN the following PLACES in the Examination for Naval Cadetships 


' “Tt is well that the lives of such men should be recorded, and the wonder is that . . 
since the establishment of 
Jacob has waited so long.” —Oxtlook. goth, Sond, 


“Should be read by those who can admire great deeds modestly —* 2 


e Navy Class :—7th, 8th, 14th, 26th, 29th, 38th, 42nd, 


Times. 


London: SEELEY & CO., , LIMITED, 38 Great Russell Street. 


UY’S 

(M.B. Lonpon).—Thke next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on Octcber rst. Candidates entering for this Course 
can register as Medical Students. 


HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. , Full particulars may be obtained on application to 


GOUT AND ITS 


The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 


“Tt deals in a scientific manner, yet not too abstrusely for the popular reader, 
the ailment, its various forms and best method of treatment.” 


HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, Kirg’s Lynn, 


Norfolk. Situated in the oe BM ! the Town, on in close proximity to 


Lllustrated London News. Sandringham and Hunstanton. Good ing and shooting, and boating on the 


London: James Errs & Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


river Ouse. Proprietor, SypNEY AIREY. 


Hew Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 


"— Daily News. 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.”| ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Lessees: THE GRAND OPERA SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


GRAND OPERA EVERY EVENING. 
For full articulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open 10 to 6. 


One volume yto., Two Guineas net. 


RIES and Collections of Books purchased for | svgay 


SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
‘EVENING, NEW BALLEF::.ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
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The Lists will open on WEDNESDAY, the 18th July, at 10 am, and close.on SATURDAY, the 2lst July, at 3 p.m, 


THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 


MANUFACTURERS (1900), LTD. 


250,000 54 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each .. £2,500,000 
224000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each ne 
e ‘ent. Debenture Stock, £ 000. 
PRESENT ISSUE: 
53 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares ..  .. £2,450,000 
Ordinary Shares £2,450,000 


Fr er have already been received for 
£ 


The Balance, namely :— 
Preference Shares. 


£1,355,200. * £1,184,570. 
is now offered for Public Subscription, payable as follows :— 


Debenture Stock, 


Stock. Shares. 

Per cent, £34. 

Gn Allotment .. o 310 0 
On 3lst August, 1900 .. 300 
On 30th September, 1900 .. 00 


The Debenture Stock will be transferable in multiples of £1, and is repayable at 
par in 1960. A Cumulative Annual Sinking Fund be created, sufficient, if in- 
vested at 4 per cent., to redeem the whole of the Debenture Stock at the expiration 
of 60 years, and this fund will be applied half-yearly to the purchase of Debenture 
Stock in the open market, so long as the Stock can be obtained below 115 per cent. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hillingdon, 67 Lombard Street, E.0. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.O.M.G., O.B., President of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada. 

SOLICTTORS FOR TRUSTEES. 
Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, E.0. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE. 
Frederick Anthony White, of John Bazley White & Brothers, Limited, Chairman. 


W. Curling of Hilton, Anderson, Brooks & Company,; Limited, Vice- 
Chairman, 
MANAGING Directors, 
Witten Managin bn 
organ, Directors of Jo Bazley White & Broth 

Frank Chapman, j Limited. 
White, 
of keke, Managing Directors of Hilton, Anderson, Brooks & Co. 

rles ) Managing Directors of I. C. Johnson & London 
0. H. Watson, ) and Greenhithe. 


H. K. Gwyer Bamber, of ht, Bevan & Sturge, North fleet. 

Gerald B. F. Francis, of Francis & Co., Limited, Cliffe, Rochester. 

George Butchard, The Tower Portland Cement Works, Northfleet. 

Oliver L. Managing Director of Gibbs & Co., Limited, 

G. E. W. Oranage, of I. C. Jobnson & Co., Limited, Gateshead. 
BANKERS. 

Glyn, Mills, Carrie & Co.,67 Lombard Street, E.0. 

London and County Banking Company, Limited, 21 Lombard Street, E.C, 

Barclay and Company, Limited, 54 Lombard Street. London, E.C. 

National Bank of Scotland, Limited, 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

The National Bank, Limited, Dublin. 

London and Provincial Bank, Limited. 

Bank of Liverpool, Limited, Liverpool. 

Hilton Rigden & Company, The Bank, Faversham, Kent. 


And their respective Branches. 
SeLicrrors, 
Asburst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 


London.—James Capel & Oo., 31 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Panmore Gordon, Hil & Co., Hatton Court, E.C. 
Dublin. —Dudgeon & Sena, 113 Grafton Street. 
Edinburgh.—Hardie & Turnbull, 43 George Street. 
Glasgow.—Aitken, Mackenzie & Clapperton, 2 West Regent Street. 
Manchester.—Staveacre & Walton, 26 Brown Street. 
Liverpool.—A. M. McCulloch & Co., 9, Tithebarn Street. 
Leeds.—R. Salmon Backhouse, St. Andrews Chambers, Park Row. 
Newcastle.—Hunter & Henderson, 30, Moseley Street. 
AUDITORS. 
Orewdson, Youatt & Howard, 17, Coleman Street, London, E.C., and Manchester. 
SECRETARY. 
Alfred Stevens. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
3, Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Association has been formed for the purpose of purchasing the Undertakings 
of the undermentioned firms and companies engaged in the manufacture of Portland 
Cement. With the exception of three, all the works are situated on the Thames and 
Medway, and possess such advantages in the quantity and quality of raw material 
that the neighbourhood of these two rivers, from being the cradle of the Portland 
Cement industry has now become the chief seat of the manufacture. It is believed 
that upwards of 80 per cent. of the entire output of Portland Cement in the United 
Kingdom is produced on the Thames and Medway, where the supplies of chalk and 
clay are of the finest quality for the mannfactare. The total production of Cement 
on these rivers in 1899 has been estimated at 1,700,000 whereas the estimate of 
production in 1895 was only 1,350,0C0 tons. This difference is due to the largely in- 
creasing demand for Portland Cement. 

The purposes to which Portland Cement is applied are daily growing in number; 
Harbours, docks, railroads, ons, pavements, bridges, embankments, 
aq ueducte, sewers, duits of all sorts, foundations of tramways and all good road- 
ways, whether asphalte or wood, besides every sort of building operations, depend 
largely for their strength as well as for economy of construction, upon this material. 

Many of the firms whose undertakings are acquired are old-established, and possess 
Brands and “ Trade Marks” of the highest reputation throughout the world. The 
eee | eee of the firms taken over by this Association was in 

1898 .. ee oe ee ee ee ee 1,337,268 ,, 
eee of tie combined works is 
a g to improvements a ions cay e com works is now 
about 1,570,000 tons. 

Although the demand for Cement is steadily increasing, there have been times 
When the stpply has exceeded the demand,. leading necessarily to fluctuations in 
profits. T@aroid-this in the future, the presetit Association is formed. x 
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Contracts have been entered into by the Vendor Company for the acquisition 9 
amongst other properties, the undermentioned businesses, 
ON THE RIvER THAMES. 
John Bazley White & Brothers’ Works at Swanscombe and Greenhithe, 
Hilton, Anderson & Brooks’ Works at Grays. 
Knight, Bevan & Sturge’s Works at Northfieet. 
I. C. Johnson & Company’s Works at Greenhithe. 
Gibbs & Company’s Works at West Thurrock, G rays. 
Francis & Company’s Works at Oliffe. 
London Portland ent Company’s Works at Northfleet. 
Robins & Company’s Works at Northfieet. 
Imperial Portland Cement Company’s Works at Northfleet. 
Wilders & Oary’s Works at Greenhithe. 
Weston & Company’s Works at Nortlifieet. 
Macevoy & Holt’s Works at Northfieet. 
Hollick & Company’s Works at Greenwich. 
Laurence & Wimble’s Works at Northfleet. 
New Rainham Portland Cement Works at Rainbam. 
Tower Portland Cement Works at Northtleet, 
On THE RIVER Mepway, ies pr 
Hilton, Anderson & Brooks’ Works, at Upnor, Halling and Faversham. the outbre: 
J. Bazley White & Brothers’ Works at Gillingham, and Bridge, Globe amount of 
Quarry Works, Frindsbury. 
Burham Brick, Lime, and Cement Company's Works. 
Tingey & Son's Works at Frindsbury and Chalk Quarries. 
Booth & Co.’s Works at Borstal and Ouxton. 
McLean, Levett & Oo.’s Works, Frindsbury and Himley. 
Trechmann, Weekes.& Oo.’s Works, Halling. 
West Kent Portland Cement Works, Aylesford and Burham. 
Pheenix Portland Cement Works, Frindsbury. 
Borstal Manor Portland Cement Works, Borstal. 
Wouldham (Medway) Oement Works, Wouldham. d 
OoTsIDE THAMES AND MEpway DISTRICT. 
I.-C. Johnson & Company’s Works at Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Charles Francis, Son & Co.’s Works, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
The Arlesey Lime and Portland Cement Company’s Works. 
In addition to the above, the Association will have, on terms which haveb 
agreed, Working Arrangements for three years or over with the following firms :— 
Martin Earle & Company, Limited, Wickham, Medway, 
William Lee, Son & Co, 
Wouldham Cement Co. (1900), Ltd., West Thurrock, 
Queenborough Portland Oement Company. _— 


An Agreement has been entered into with George E. Wragge, on behalf of ‘tall the 
principal London Cement Merchants, which provides inter alia for all Merch : 
joining them taking their whole requirements of Cement from this Association fg 
the term of seven years. 

Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co, have examined the whole of the Properties wh 
the Association will take over. 

The freehold and leasehold estates, including chalk and clay lands, 


ground rents, works, buildings, plant, machinery, wharves, railways 

and tramways, locomotives, rolling stock, barges, tugs, &c., valued 

by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co., at .. os £5,017,000 
Less mortgages on two of the undertakings at 3? and 

4 per cent. .. 375,000 


Add—Working Capital, £1,050,000, reduced, however, by the esti- 
mated amount of £120,000 expended or to be expended on New 
Rotary Plant at S be (and included in the above valuation) 


ithe last ge 
South Afri 


advanta; 
band the: 


. 


While the present Debentare issue amounts to ee oe 
The Gooiwills, Valuable Brands and Trade Marks are acquired at 
less than 2} years’ purchase of last year’s profits of .. £658,356 
The freehold ana leasehold estates, works, buildings, ground rents, hou 
cottages, fixed plant and machinery to be taken over by the Association will 
comprised in the specific mortgage to the Trustees for the Debenture Stock. 1 
will, in addition to this specific mortgage, be a floating charge on the 
undertaking of the Association (but not including Capitai not paid up) to 
the Debenture Stock. 
The accounts have been examined for the Vendor Company by Messrs. Crewds¢ 
Youatt & Howard. 
Deducting interest at the rate of 4} per cent. on the Debenture Stock, and 5}p 
cent. on the Preference Shares, there are shown by the past earnings equivalent 
10 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares now issued, and in addition :— 


On the average of the three years a balance of .. ee «. £76,165 
» ” ” two £154,714 
»  Profitsof last year .. oe oe oe ee £173,418 


available for Depreciation and Reserve Funds aud payment of General nagem 
Oharges, including Managing Directors’ and Directors’ remuneration. 
Atter payment of the purchase price, there will remain out of the proceeds of 
tissue £1,050,000, being a sum equal to about 153. per ton upon last year 
output of Cement. From this, however, will have to be deducted the estim 
expenditure of £120,000 upon the new Rotary Plant at Swanscombe. 

The dates and names of the parties to Agreements entered into by the Vend 
Company during the negotiations, the Service Agreements, the Working Agreemeff 
Options, and other Contracts, and the Agreemeuts relating to the Wouldham Cemelt 
Company (1900), Limited, are set out on the last page of the prospectus, 

The Contract for purchase, dated 10th July, 1900, is made between the Briti 
Incorporators, Limited, of the one part, and this Association of the other part, 
contains the terms and conditions upon which the various properties, busine 
and Works will be transferred to this Association, and also refers to the obligati0 
to be undertaken by this Association. 

The above Contract, prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
draft of the Trast Deed to be executed for constituting and securing the Debenta 
Stock, and the Certificates of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co., and Messrs. Crewds 
Yonatt & Howara, can be seen by intending applicants at tle Offices of the Solicit 
of the Association, while the list of applications is open. ‘ 

In relation to the carrying on of the varicus businesses as going concerss, 
number of Contracts and arrangements bave been made from time to time, and th 
are also many arrapg ts and agr ts for the payment of the expenses of & 
formation of the Association, and of the issue of this Prospectus, and of the Assod 
tion’s Capital, to none of which the Association is a party. but which may come with 
the provisions of Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. Applicant. for Shares Wi 
be taken to have notice of such Contracts and arrangements, and to agree with 
Assdciation as Trustee for the Directorsand other persons liable, to waive any clall 
against them for not more fully complying with the requirements of Section 38 
the Companies Act, 1857. 

Settlements and Quotations will be applied for in due course on the Sted 
Exchange and leading Provincial Exchanges. 

Full Prospectuses, with Forms of Application, can be obtained at the Offices 
the Association, or from any of the Bankers,.Brokers, or Solicitors, or will be 
on receipt.of telegram. 

“ ‘Telegrapbic address, “ Sitfast London.” 
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£2,475,000 of 4} per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 
Of the above the Vendors take one-third of each class, namely, £825,000 of Deben- 
: ture Stock, £816,660 of Preference and £ Ordinary Shares. 
£294,500 of Debenture Stock, 
Shares, which will be allotted 
full, making in all £1,039,470. 
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~The Saturday Review. 


IT 


Lisition the Shareholders of 
7g NEW JAGERSFONTEIN MINING AND EXPLORATION 


he. COMPANY, LIMITED. 
KIMBERLEY. 
NTLEMEN,— 
Your Directors have much pleasure in submitting their Annual Report for 
year ended 31st March, 1900, together with the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Account for the same period, and are pleased to be able to congratulate Share- 


ders upon the very sound financial position of the Company. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

he Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account show a profit on the year's work- 
of £139,853 128. 2d. after providing for £20,234 12s. 11d. for depreciation. 
jdend of 6 per cent., equal to £60,000, was declared for the half-year ending the 
h September last, and has since been paid, and a sum of £4,430 voted as bonuses 
the last — meeting has also been paid. Owing to the state of war existing 
South Africa since the middle of October, 1899, your .Directors thought it to the 
advantage not to declare any dividend at the end of March, 1900, but rather to 
band the financial resources of the Company in order when a more settled state 
afiairs prevailed to be able to restart mining operations on the same scale prior 
5 the outbreak of hostilities. On referring to the Balance Sheet it will be seen that 
tobe a amount of £95,703 13s. sd. was actually available in cash on 31st March, 1900, 
of which your Directors propose to set aside the amount of £32,925 158., which 
in the Profit and Loss Account under the heading of “ Blue Ground,” in 
tomake up, in due course, the stock which during the continuance of hostili- 
inthe Free State has been very largely decreased. 


INVESTMENTS. 

ing the year your Di have realised 2,000 shares in the De Beers Con- 
dated Mines, Limited, and have invested the proceeds in German Imperial 3 per 
loan. The investment in Jagersfontein Mining and Estate Company, Limited, 
esremain unaltered. Dividends to the amount of £9,860 7s. on these invest- 
have been received. The De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, was un- 
mately obliged to pass its dividend on the 31st December, 1899, and the 
sfontein Mining and Estate Company has not declared dividend durit 
year. This latter Company, however, had a credit balance of £ 4,590 145. 2d. wi 

t Company at the end of March, which will be distributed as a dividend in due 


MANAGEMENT. 

it. Poul Debell, the General Manager, has during the year continued to super- 
the operations of the Company at Jagersfontein, and the Directors are 

dd that in conseq of arrang recently renewed with him, Mr. Debell 
If of continue in the same position with the Company ; his knowledge of the Mine 
1 or of all the local circumstances, as well as his long experience of diamond mining 
lation bat special district, are, the Directors feel sure, of great advantage to the Com- 
‘tation Miiy, ‘The favourable results obtained, especially during the trying time when 
Debell was entirely thrown upon his own resources for the management of the 
pany, and was unable to have any communication with the Directors in Kim- 
, have proved to your Board that their high appreciation of his services on 
eeasions was fully justified. Mr. Debell’s report is annexed hereto. 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 
has unfortunately been impossible to have a detailed valuation of the Company's 
tmade. Your Directors therefore have written off the whole amount expended 
ditions and improvements, amounting to £19,841 16s. 2d., and also the whole of 
value of live stock commandeered from the Company by the late Orange Free 
IY t. The amount under this heading in the Balance Sheet therefore 
inappears at £100,000, which your Directors consider very reasonable. 


WORK DONE. 
Tabulated Statement attached to this report shows that 1,301,076 loads have 
nbauled (including 183,693 loads of Floating Reef and Stones). _ 1,670,935 loads 
tound (including 114,542 loads of Lumps) have been washed, yielding 183,349t 
sof diamonds, giving an average of 11°48 per 100 loads of Blue Ground washed. 
be Diamonds realised £373,701 17s. 8d. A 
cost of working has been somewhat higher than last year, but your Directors 


have b 
irms 


ties wh 


> this item will soon be again reduced. For the period under review it has 
7°31. 

MINE. 

to s he Mine is in a very good condition indeed. Unfortunately, on the 6th July, 


large quantity of the top ground fell into the workings, and has somewhat 
pered operations. This fall, to a certain extent, is also responsible for the 
cost of working. The usual survey of the ground has been made by Mr. D. 
ind 54 McBean, and the plan, together with his report, is annexed. ° 


a BLUE GROUND. 
already stated, the stock of Blue Ground on’ the Floors was considerably de- 


d during . Theactual si , made by Mr. McBean, shows a decrease 
9,010 loads, which has been written off 


GENERAL. 
supply of Native Labour at the Mine up to the end of September was fully 
te to the Company's requirements, and your Directors anticipate that as 
a the nec supply, both of fuel and food stuffs, can again be forwarded 
Mine, an efficient staff of native labourers will again be available from 
itoland and other native territories. : 
we diamonds sold average 40s. g'16d, as against 34s. 6°31d. for the preceding 
ai his average price will still be somewhat enhanced during the current year, 
i's to the general prosperity of the world. 
our Directors regret to have to report the death during the year of Mr. D. M. 
ywho was a Director of this Company since its formation. The vacancy 
isd On the: Board has been filled since the close of the financial year by the 
atment of Mr. S. B. Joel. 
bligationgg™ will have to appoint Auditors for the present and fix their remuneration. 
EMILE BERNHEIM, 
ciation, Acting Chairman. 
Debenti berley, 28th May, 1900. 
Jrewds 
Solicit 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st March, 1900. 


LIABILITIES. 

OF ital Account—- 

%0,000 shares of £5 each fully paid up H¥,000,000 0 0 
Creditors— 

with ee ee ee ee 331782 11 


tion 38 Di ee 206 14 9 


899.— 
ers at 31st March, 1900, since 


London Office .. ee 26,756 2 0 


Account— 


41,195,524 10.,8 


»» Woolwash Farm Property... 
” ” ” ive Stock .. 
s» Office Premises, Kimberley .. 


Waterworks Account 

Blue Ground Stock 
732,360 loads at 1s. 6d. 

»» Diamond Stock 


Investments 


Shares, and German Im 
nominal value £65,930 


td., Shares ee 
» Stores 
Consumable Stores on hand 
»» Sundry Debtors 


Sundry persons 
yy Cash on Hand and at Bankers’ ’ 


agersfontein Mine and Estate Co., 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


JAGERSFONTEIN MINING AND EXPLORATION CO., LIM. 


FOR THE PERIOD ENDED 3ist MARCH, 1900. 


ASSETS. 
By Claim Property 
1,124 Claims in Jagersfontein Mine .. £ 6 
Machinery and Plant 
Machinery .. £57:750 0 
Rolling Stock oe 
Mechanical Haulage 3,400 0 O 
Fencing 800 0 
77;759 © 
» Buildings 
Manager’s and Employés’ 
Dwellings, &c. .. ++ 9,000 © 
Mine Compound 3,000 © O 
Floor Compound 2,000 © oO 
14,000 0 
Wagons, Carts, and Harness .. 1,250 0 


100,c00 0 o 
ee oe 4,578 19 Ir 
oe 182 0 o 
° 
° 


Boo 


1,200 
oe 8,492 13 


° 
5 
ee os oo oe 54,927 
8 


50,741 carats on hand, since sold for .. on es, 105,353 6 
8,000 De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 


cent. 
161,021 6 7 


98,293 © © 
6 


oe oe 4125 4 8 
ee oe 2,009 0 3 


| 
London, Kimberley, and Jagersfontein .. ee 529515 


| correct. 
| Kimberley, S. STOKES 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


26th May, 1900. PIM & DOUGLAS, Chartered Accountants. 


41,195,524 10 8 


EMILE BERNHEIM, Chairman. 
W. H. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with 
the Books, Accounts, and Vouchers relating thereto and certify the same to be 


} Auditors, 


ACCOUNT for the Year 


ending 31st March, 1900. 


»» Floor Expenses .. oe 

Blue Ground 
On Floors, 31st March, 1899—1,1 
” »» 31st March, 1900— 7 


Dr. 
To Mine Expenses .. oe 


», General Charges 
Co. License .. 


Donations, Charities, and H 


Expenses, and Sundries .. 
Law ts 


Salaries—Kimberley, Jagersfontein, London and 


General Charges, Stationery, Cables, Travelling 


it 


71,370 Loads 
32,300 5, 


Decrease— 439,010 Loads at 1s. 6d. es 32,925 15 © 
arg: 
Claim Licenses, Rents, Leases, and Joint Stock 


£7,823 7 


os ee ° 
Maintenance (Buildings, &c.) 1,829 9 


2,004 7 


2. Ir 
15 


++ 3,960 


Auditors’ Fees—Kimberley and London +» 220 10 


| 

Paris Offices. . 

| War Expenses oe oe 

Depreciation— 


Balance 


To Bonus— 
” Employes ” ” 
», Dividend No. 21 
oth September, 1899, at 6 per Cent 
és 


” 


By Diamond Account 
Sale and Stock of Diamonds, 183,3 
3» Dividends on Investments 


» Sundry Receipts .. we oe 


By Balance brought down .. 


By Balance Carried Forward oe 


Kimberley, 26th May, 1900. 


I 

5 

° 

Directors’ Fees—Kimberley and London oo jor 7 0 
° 

I 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
On German Imperial 3 per Cent. Loan .. ee 1,860 7 0 


eo ee ++ 2,030 17 
———_ 20,754 6 4 


ritten off Machinery, Plant, Buildings, Live Stock, &c. +. 20,234 12 11 


139,853 12 2 


4384,336 8 


Voted Directors out of Profits, 1899 oe «+ 2,000 0 0 


2,430 0 © 


4430 
ee 134,779 2 © 


499,209 2 0 
Cr. 
49} Carats .. $373,701 17 8 


8,000 


— 9,860 7 © 
oe oo 71470 


£384,336 1x 8 


es 139,853 12 2 


31st March, 1899 oo 59,355 9 10 


£199,209 2 0 
ee 134,779 2 
EMILE BERNHEIM, Chairman. 
,W. H. SOLOMON, Secretary. 
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” = and Fittings .. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
£2,475 
| 
| 
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UTER GOLD MINES, 


CAPITAL - - £860,000, 


In ‘oa Fully Paid-up Shares of £4 each. 


INTERIM REPORT 


To the 3ist December, 1899. 


DIRECTORATE. 
C. S. GOLDMANN (Chairman) (alternate M. G. WILLIAMS). 
H, J. KING (alternate W. ADYE, Acting Chairman). 
F. ECKSTE!N (alternate R. W. SCHUMACHER). 
G. FARRAR (alternate H. D, SOLOMON). 
J. BERLEIN (alternate S.C. BLACK). . 
H. DUVAL (alternate F. DE FERRIERES). 


J..G. CURREY. F. M. WOLHUTER. 
W. T. GRAHAM. 
LONDON COMMITTEE. 
+S. NEUMANN. M. MICHAELIS. C. RUBE. 


W. DETTELBACH. J. SEEAR. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
THOS. HAIGHT LEGGETT. 


MANAGER. 
T. J. BRITTEN. 


SECRETARY. 
W. H. DAWE, F.S.A.A. (Eng.). 


“LONDON SECRETARY. PARIS CORRESPONDENTS. 
VICTOR TAYLOR. COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE FRANCAISE. 


LONDON OFFICE. 
WARNFORD COURT, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE. 
- PERMANENT BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG. 
(TEMPORARY) 92 ADDERLEY STREET, CAPE TOWN. 

To the Shareholders— 

THE WOEHUTER GOLD MINES; LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The last Annual Report, with, Financial Statements, for the, year, ending 
3lst October, 1898, was laid before you at the General Meeting of Sbareholders 
‘hela on-the 14th December, 1898, at which the Chairman fully explained the 
position of your Company for that period, and the Report of the Proceedings at that 
Meeting was duly forwarded to you, with the Annual Reports and Accounts. 

Owing to the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and the South African 
Republics, the ‘Annual Meeting of Shareholders to consider the operations and 
results of the financial year ending 31st October, 1899, could not be held at the 
proper time. It has, however, been decided to issue an interim report, in order to 
afford Shareholders all 'y information regarding the Company’s property and 
accounts up to the time at which work at the Mine was closed down on 2nd October, 
1899, 

Immediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities, the Government of the South 
‘African Republic publicly intimated that it would insist that work should be con- 
tinued on all Mines under permits, which, it announced, would be given to such 
number of men as would be necessary to carry on active operations, 

@The times grew critical, and, in spite of the notification of the Government, 
employés became very unsettled in view of the ambiguous conditions under which 
they would be allowed to remain, and in the absence of any undertaking on the part 
of the Government to afford protection to, British subjects and neutrals, who would 
otherwise have been desirous of remaining on the property. 

© After considering the unprecedented position, the Managers interviewed the Mining 
Commissioner and clearly pointed out to him the situation, reporting the generai 
feeling amongst the labour ‘population, and informing him that it was becoming 
impossible that actiye operations could be continued under the then existing 
uncertainty. 

The deputation requested that the Government should, in order to allay the 
anxiety, immediately issue a proclamation clearly setting forth the conditions under 
ywhich the Mines would be permitted to work ; and furthermore should guarantee to 
safeguard and protect the persons and property of all employés who would remain. 
The reply received was that permits would not be granted, and subsequent deputa- 
tions from the Chamber of Mines to the President of the South African Republic were 
also fruitless. The workmen consequently left in such numbers that your Directors 
decided to close down the Mine and Works, and. the Manager was instructed to pay 
off all hands and to arrange for the caretaking of the property. In the unusual cir- 
cumstances, it had previously been decided by your Board to give a bonus of one 
month’s salary to the members of the Mine staff, and £25 to workmen who would 
remain at their. posts until the very last possible moment. In taking this course, 
we are glad to report that many advantages were effected in the final arrangements, 
“which-would not have been otherwise secured in the absence of labour. 

Since the close of your financial year, the chief officials of the, Mine have been in 
rectipt of imif their salary, in order that theif’ services might ‘bé retained by the 
Company, pendi ing the _——— of — operations. 

‘arrangements for. the caretaking ef were duly made,and certain 
supplies, foodstults, Ue ‘eakdining staff, and coal for the. purposes of 

_pu mping, were obtained andeft on the property. Further arrangements were made 
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for the protection of the Mine and surface works by the inauguration of 
police force, consisting of about 400 non-British subjects, whose duties were 4 
the Mines along the whole length of the Rand, each Mine having, as far as 
a detachment of police allotted to it. The cost of this force has been defraye/ 
mining companies interested. 

Up to the present, from the news received from the Rand, your Direct 
reason to believe that your property and works have not been interfered with, 


PROPERTY. , 
The only change that has to be reported in your Company's property holding! 
sale of, approximately, eight claims to the neighbouring Meyer and Charlit 
Mining Company, Limite 1, for the sum of £105,000, the whole of which amos 
been duly received in cash by your Company. This transaction was effected 
the powers given your Directors by the Articles of Association, and , will 
fully dealt with in the final Annual Report for the past financial year, whieh 
made up and submitted to you so soon as practicable. In similar m 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders will be convened, at which* such Report 
placed before you for consideration. 

The title deeds of your property were all removed prior to the outbreak of b 
to Durban, Natal, and subsequently to Cape Town, for safe keeping. All lice 
in connection therewith have been duly paid up to 30th June, 1900, by the Co 
representative in the Transvaal out of the funds which he had in his 
there. 

During the period under review, the Government of the South African R 
called for tenders for the purchase of the mining rights of bewaarplaat 
_water-rights. A tender on behalf of your Company was sent in’ on the 12 
1899, for those on your Company's ground, equal to about 16°45 mining clai 
no reply had been received from that Government at the time of work bei 
down in October last. 


W. H. 


arg Tow: 
June, 


OVIS 


ACCOUNTS. Dr. 
The Accounts attached to this Report are for the period from 1st Novemby Mining F 


to 3lst December, 1899. It will be noticed they are not audited, ag it is imgmeamping « 
to obtain final data until access to,the Mine Books has been obtained on the mming 
to the Rand, and, therefore, they must meanwhile be considered as provisional Milling Ex 


The operations for the eleven months ending 30th September, 1899, gave niding 


lowing results :— 


Fine g 

Ozs, elopme 
Mill (100 Stamps) .. 33,2294 Charges— 
Cyanide Works +s ee oe a6 ae 20,3748 Claim L 
Teestment ee ee ee 1,823 Secretar. 
Fees, 

Gold Realised.. oe oe ee os 15 
Total “Costs” 9 Cables, 1 
Total P + os 64 ing, A 
London | 


NoreEs. was no output for onan, 1899. The gold seized by the@ 
ment of the South African Republic, representing 1,947°75 ozs., is included Legal E: 
above output. Native I 

Gold, estimated at the value of £6,943 10s. 3d., was seized by the Gov Sandry 1 
the fouth African Republic on the 2nd October, 1899, viz.. nine. days beg Building 
declaration of war was officially made. This gold was covered by insura 
a claim was made against the Underwriters, who, however, .repudiated I 
By mutual arrangement in London, test cases have been instituted by several 
companies, 


DIVIDEND. 
On the 14th December, 1898, a dividend of 24 per cent. was declared, equi 
£21,500, payable to all Shareholders registered on the 31st December, 1898, 4 
amount was paid in due course. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
for the past financial year, ending 31st October, 1899, has amounted to £62,084 J 
as is more fully set forth in the accompanying statement. 


CASH IN HAND 
amounts to £100,884 15s. 6d., which, however, does not include the estimat 
of the gold seized, viz. £6,943 10s. 3d. Your Directors placed £95,000 ¢ De. 
deposit with tie Standard Bank of South Africa at Cape Town, at 3% 
interest. 
Owing to the official returns not being available, it is found impossible 4 
you at the present time a report by your Manager on the work for the peti 


Mividend Ni 


review ; and for similar reasoms one from your Consulting Engineer has sed 
held over. These will be compiled at the earliest possible opportunity, # 
« accompany the final Annual Report already referred to above. 
We are, Gentlemen, 
8, 0. BLACK Care Tow: 
Oare Town, June 
June, 1900. 


| 
> 
Amount 
Compa 
‘ Rondry 
Ineludi 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| | 
hom 
| 
| 
| W. D. 
} pe 
Town, 
| June, 19 
| 
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» THE . WOLHUTER ‘GOLD: MINES, LIMITED—Continued 


PROVISIONAL BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1899. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS, Cr. 
(215,000 Shares at £4 sterling each, fully paid) .. 860,000 0 O | By Property .. * 611,151 18 10 
mount received from the Meyer & Charlton, Gold Mining. Mining Claims, Mynpachtw and Water-rights, 
Company, Limited, as the purchase of » Buildings.. 26,859 15 9 
8Olaims sold tothat Company... ee 105,000 0 0 » Machinery and Plant... .. «. «+ 128,242 811 
sundry Creditors— » Cyanide Works and Slimes Plant oo 27,280 16 0. 
Including Contractors, Native Wages, Unpaid Trade Accounts » Dams and Pumping S.ations.. 9,949 11° 
ee 89,480 15 10 » Permanent Works (Shafts) .. oe - 44,464 91 
‘ 3 |) Mine Development 4. 93,623 8 5 
———_ 138,087 17 
, » ,Coal Siding and Surface Works ..  .. 3429 13 
4 4 Vierfontein Water Works .. es 1,000 0 0 
» Office Furniture and Assay Plant .. “6 440.0 0 ° 
» Live Stock, Vehicles, and Harness ., 3410 6 
74410 6 
of e “Rand Native Labour Association Shares .. oe 245 0 0 
wee , Bearer Share Warrants . 7196 5 6 
far » . Native Passes oe 187-14 4 
defrarel 1,228 19 10 
- Direct » Stores on bani! oe 6655 1 1 
red with » Gold Consignment in 1050 0 4 
» Cash— 
se Pa Fixed Deposit, Standard Bank 25000 0 0 
y holding Managers’ Account .. 4002 0 5 
Chart London Office .. 238 16 1 
Cape Town Office... oe oe 57518 8 
10,854.15 6 
aan » Gold seized by the Z. A. R. Government, valued at, 
107,808 5 9 
Report | £1,067,582 11 11 Siders 
zak of W. H. DAWE, Secretary, 
per INO. T. NICHOLLS. W. ADYE, Acting Chairman. 
ie June, 1900. 8. C. BLACK, ) 3 
frican 
aarplaats 
the 
ing caiOVISIONAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT No. 1, for the period ending (14 months) 31st Dec., 1899. 
ork bei (Profit on Working.) 
Dr. £ s. 2sad Cr. 
Mining Expenses oe - 67,992 10 5 | By Gold Account— £& wa d- 
‘it’ is imgueamping and Hauling ee - 10569 3 6 } Mill, 37,649°35 Bullion = 32,636°67 Fine ozs. 137,22912 9 
don the mming, Crushing and Sorting . oe 9,992 11 1 Oyanide, 23,189°55 Bullion = 19,314'35 Fine ozs. 81,661 17 1 
jvisionailing E Slimes, 216590 Bullion = 1,82325,Fineozs. 7,33315 4 
. ee ae 2,943 13 11 | 63,004-70 Bullion = 53,77427 Fine ozs. 226,225 5 2 
— 12813) 6 5 By Gold in Suspense, seized by the Government of the 
pment Redemption .. oe oe 36,041 5 0 ZAR— 
1,947°75 Bullion = 1,65363 Fineozs. 6,943 10 3 
Seeretary’s Salary, Directors’ Fem, Auditors’ 
49 64,952°45 ozs. Bullion = 55,42795 Fine ozs. 
Fees,&e. 2,139 3 4 on be 
65 Fire and Life Insurance, including 
68 15 § Subscription to Employés’ Benefit Society 1,577 210 | 
09 9 Cables, Telegrams, 'Postages, Print - 
by the@q™ London Office and Paris Agency .. oo 1,870 13 9 
Legal Expenses ae 375.7 9 
Native Labour Expenses , 209211 6 | 
Gov Sandry Expenditure .. 98517 9 
days Buildings and Surface Maintenance ee 1,928 6 1 
insura 11,73717 
liated I ce to Profit and Loss Account No.2 .. 57,259 6 5 | 
several 
233,168 15 5 | — 
ae £233,168 16 5 
, 1893, ; per JOHN T. NICHOLLS. W. ADYE, Acting Chairman. 
R. W. SCHUMAOHER, 
June, 1900. 8. C. BLACK, Directors. 
£62,084 
PROVISIONAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT No. 2, 3ist December, 1899. 
(Net Profit.) 
95,000 « 
at 3 Dr, Cr. 
4 £ sd £.. 
ossible t vidend No. 4, of 24 per cent. os” a 4 21,500 0 0 By Balance brought forward from 3lst October, 1898 51,353 13 1 
—— tention Pay to Heads of Departments ve 1,077 6 8 —_——-__ 51,353.13 1 
hee to Balance Sheet 89,480 15 10 Interest on Fixed Deposits .. 
3445 3 0 
» Balance from Profit and Loss Account No.1 .. oo owe 57,249 6 5 
ums 8.6 £112,058: 2 6 
man. W. H. DAWE, Secretary, 
} Di per JOHN ¢ NICHOLLS. W. ADYE, Acting Chairman. 
June, 1900, vay 
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The Lists will open on ‘the ‘17th day of July, and close on or before the following Friday. 


THE AFORTUNADA MINES, 


Incorporated wnder the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 


CAPITAL .. . . £75,000, 


In Shares of £1 each. se: 
ISSUE OF 50,000 SHARES. 


Payable—2s. 6d. on Application, 2s. 6d. on Allotment, 5s. one month after Allotment, and the balance as require 


NO 
d at 


he Dire 
Toe 


Hoy. JOHN pe GREY, Hill Street House, Knightsbridge, Chairman of the Bulu- | from 2 in. to 4 in. thick ; ore contains much iron pyrites :— 
wayo Exploration Company, Limited. 


THOMAS H. BIROH, Mineral Merchant, Raleigh Club, Regent Street, S.W., 
Director of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Limited. 


Cou. L. G. DUNDAS, C.B., Gloucester Lodge, East Molesey. 
HENRY H. SCHARPENBERG, 30 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W. 


Cop’ oe ee 860 per cent. 
Goll 1,000 kilos ore) oe ee 920 grammes 
Silver oe e+ 2860 


I was shown the results of assays made on eight samples from the lower wor 


DIRECTORS. | No. 5.—Sample from bottom vein at top of incline where blast was put in; 
These gave an average of :— 


BANKERS. ted, 
| old, present but n ‘es ima’ 
THE an nang ed DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED, Bradford and Leeds, and their | Silver (per 1,000 kilos ore) . . .. 20:00 grammes Tr 
Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITH, Lombaré Street, EC. | and I was told that the ore shipped had tested 22} per cent. of copper. 
| Extracts from Mr. Johns’ report :— D 
SOLICITORS TO THE COMPANY. | No. 1 Adit.—The lode on each side of the crosscut is about 2 ft. wide, with 
VIZARD & MONRO, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. defined walls, and of a very kindly appearance. I was enabled to take from her CHAI 
samples of ore, one from each side of the crosscut from the footwall vein, whi 
SOLICITORS TO THE VENDOR. about 2 in. wide. and the result is:— 
COLEMAN-EVANS & ELLIS, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. No. 10 Assay. .. 6:20 aa cent. Copper, 2°30 ozs. Silver per ton, and a trace of 
BROKERS ” 5 ” ‘70 750 ” ” » q 
" This does not give a fair wali as evidently the hanging-wall vein, contain 
E. B, HASELDEN & CO., 27 Throgmorton Street, E.C., and Stock Exchange. best part of the lode, hes gone to market. 9 
; 0. — marke 
BE. H. MOCATTA, 17 Sweeting Street, Liverpool, and Stock Exchange. | provement in the character of the lode from the Adit above. The lode iss 
AUDITORS more defined, and the ore-bearing veins are thicker and carrying higher-graig 
altogether. There are three galleries put down with intermediate drives th 
SCHULTZ & COMINS, 46 Cannon Street and 63 Queen Vic*oria Street, E.C. | the lode. In No. 2 gallery I was able to take two fair samples. The assays wa 
Hanging-wall, No. 4, ft per cent. Copper, 1°40 ozs, per ton Silver, and a trac2off 
ee nm From No. 1 Gallery, from a blast I had put in the bottom on the footwall veinw ~<e 
REGISTERED OFFICES. tound ins. wide, and No. 6 Copper, for 
a trace of Gold ; and another sample from the face of the end over this point, A 
FINSBURY HOUSE, BLOMFIELD STREET, E.O. assay, 25:10 Copper, 090 Silver, and a trace of Gold. ay «3 
I have carefully gone into the cost for mining, haulage, freights and retan sent 
charges, commeucing at the mines and including delivery at the smelters in Sv e wh« 


and find that it will notexceed £4 per ton,so with an average of 15 per cent 

which is very low on according to the samples assayed by Messrs. Merry 
A BR ] DG E D PROS PECT US. a clear profit of £5 10s. per ton is shown, but I think you will find it nearer 
ton when sold in ‘bulk. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the Afortunada In conclusion, I would like to say that I hold a very high opinion of your mil 
‘Copper Mine, comprising 120,000 sq. metres, or thereabouts, with perpetual mining | far as it has been opened, and shall be greatly deceived if it does not turn outa 
rights granted by the Queen Isabella II. of Spain, and dated the 1lth May, 1868, able and profitable property. 
subject to the annual payment of 236 pesetas (£8 17s.) and two per cent. royalty, All the samples of ore taken by Mr. Johns were assayed by Messrs. J. S 
and subject also to the mining laws of the Province. Negotiations have also been & Co., Assay Offices and Laboratory, Mining Offices, Swansea, an sent 
entered into to obtain the adjoining property, comprising 200,000 sq. metres, or | smelters at Swansea to be tested, and valued by Messrs. Hy. Bath & Sons, 
thereabouts, with similar mining rights, in which Mr. James Mactear and Mr. James Williams, Foster & Co., aud Pascoe, Grenfell & Sons, Ltd., all of whose vala 
Johns, the well-known Mining Engineers, state that the lodes of ore are continued are considerably in excess of the value taken in the Prospectus. 


after leaving the boundaries of the Afortunada Mine. Five samples of ore were sent to Messrs. Oannon & Newton, Analytical Ch iow ves 
The property is situated on the tain of Mondava, in the Province of Gerona, and Assayers, 39 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., and the following is a copy Off ty the y 
and is approached from the important town of Figueras, which is on the main line analysis :— The advi 
from Paris to Barcelona, and about eight miles distant, and from the Bay of Rosas, ib ne 
a good on the is ten miles ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES AND ASSAY OFFICE, The Co 
is bm supply of water from the River which runs at the foot of the 29 Mixcine LANE, LonpoN, E.C., April 12th, 1 7 d the th 
The Afortunada Mine was opened and workel by the orignal concessionnaire, and To the Directors of the AFORTUNADA CorPEeR MINES, Lip. 
Mr. Mactear, whose report is quoted below, states that he was intormed at the mines GENTLEMEN,—We beg to hand you herewith our analysis on the samples of ¢ 
that the ore was sent to Swansea, and that the average percentage of copper was ore marked Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
22} per cent. on all ore shipped. : Nol No2 No3 Not NoG 
eer an nsulting Chem pert neer to the itwatersrand Percentage of Copper .. 3304 18°29 34°22 26° 11: 
Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg, South Africa, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, ~~ - Yours faithfully, a 
and by James Johns, Esq., Mining Engineer, 58 Carminia Road, Tooting, 8.W., who ™ — 
has had an extensive experience in | copper mining in Cornwall and elsewhere, on CANNON & NEW 
whose reports the stat its in this Prosp are based. 
Extract from Mr. Mactear’s report :— PROFITS.—It is estimated ‘from Mr. Mactear’s report that, with suf 


WORKINGS AND QUALITY OF ORE.—I carefully sampled the ore at various working capital, in six months 15 to 20 tons of ore per day should be aced, 
points and found it throughout of the same type—a rich chalcopyrite mixed, in the that an average of 15 per cent. of copper should be obtained. This would givé 
upper part of the mine more particularly wita iron pyrite, »nd, as will be seen from following results :— 
the assays, carrying a good deal of gold and some silver. The results of the assays 


Metal value of tons 15 per cent. cre, taking the price of 

wes t £ 

No. 1. —Sample from upper vein in place in old workings, where exposed by “ cave tgs nadie 

in” of surface; ore thered f but solid ; vein 2 in, to 4in. thick Less he m freight, estimated 
Cop oe on -» 710 per cent. Net profit on 20 tons per day.. te 80 
Gad ( (per 1,000 kilos ore) 720 grammes Or taking 300 working days per annum it would yiera 


being nearly one-third of the capital of tie Company, but having regard 


No. 2.—Sample from top vein at end of gallery at top of farthest incline, working present price of Copper, viz., about £70 per wn, the prohts would be consid 


ore very solid, 4 in. to 6 in thick ; been acted oa by water :— increased, 
Copper .. 0 ee ee oe e- 760 per cent. WORKING CAPITAL.—9f the capital of the Company 15,000 shares are set 
Gold (per 1,009 kilos — ee oe +» _ 650 grammes for working capital, which is coasidered by Mr. Mactear and Mr. Johns as mo 
Silver ,, « sufficient, 


The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendor (who is selling at a profil 
m. 3.—Sample broken from os vein at water level, about 7 metres below the £60,000, sapenie ce to £15 000 in cash, £25.00 in jon and the ro. hen in 


; top vein here measures 2 in. to 7 in. thick ; bottom vein 1 in, to 4 in. shares at the option of the Directors. 
thick § average sample shows black ore mixed with the chaleopynite :— The Vendor, who is also the promoter, pays all expenses attending the form#l 
Copper .. 27°50 per cent. of up to and including allotment, excepting registration and 
gram legal charges. 
1900 kilos sore) A Stock Exchange settlement will be applied for in due course. 


- If the whole amwunt applied for be not allotted, the surplus paid on applic 
No, 4.—Sample obtained by blasting vein at top of incline, top vein here shows will be appropriate towards the amount due on allotment, apy balance > 
6 in. to 7 in. thick < solid high-class ore, parting freeiy from the lode, filling and returned, Where no allotment is made, the deposit paid on application wil 


easily dressed by h: return: d in full. 
Copper ont .. 1620 Copies of the Prospectus may A, obtained at the offices of the Company, or 
Gola (per 1,000 kilos ore) 1040 ite Bankers, Brokers, and Solicito 
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The. Review. 


3 THROGMORTON AVENUE, Lonpon, E.C. 


Ys NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the FourtH OrpINARY GENERAL MBETING of the Shareholders in the above Compan 
¢at Winchester House, London, E.C., at 120’clock noon on Tuesday, 24th day of July, 1900. 


11th July, 1900. 
will be 


1. To receive and consider the Report of 


ihe Directors, the Bulance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account to June 30th, 1900. 2. To declare a Dividend. 3; To elect.three Directors. 


| To elect Auditors and fix their remuneration. 


By Order of the Board, 


CHARLES W. MOORE, Secretary. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION ¢ COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - 


£300,000, 


In 300,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Third Annual Report for the Twelve months ended 80th June, 1900. 


DIRECTORS. 
uire FRANCIS MUIR (Chairman). 
quire HUGO ANDREAE. 


MAX KEMPNER, 
ROBERT GOERING. 
* FREDERICK WILLIAM GREEN 


put ia * ROBERT JAMES FRECHEVILLE. 
WALTER McDERMOTT 
CARL PARCUS. 
: OSEPH WERMINGHOFF. 
8 ARTIN LUEBECK. 
‘ * Managing Directors. 
SOLICITORS. 
n INGLE, HOLMES & SONS, Broad Street House, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
es THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, s, Princes Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 4, Lothbury, E.C. 
ide, with SECRETARY and OFFICES. 
pm CHARLES WILLIAM MOORE, F.I.S., 3, Throzmorton Avenue, E.C. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
OHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 
: ELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
KALGOORLIE, AUSTRALIA. 
mntain 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The Directors herewith present their Third Annual Report and Statement of 

Accounts for the year ending 30th June, 1900. 

The accounts submitted, including £14,733 135. 3d. brought forward from last 

count, show a profit of £74,701 11s, 2d., Gn which the Directors resommend the 

ot ofa dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. (4s. per Share), free of Income Tax, 

d on the 30th June, which will amount to £60,000. They 

1 pr secomamend. that the sum of £5,000 (including £823 12s. premium on new 

Shares issued) be added to the Reserve Fund, thus increasing it to £35,000, and 
the-balance of £10,525 3s. 2d., subject to further remuneration to Directors, be 

ied forward to next account. 

The investments and shareholdings as set out in the Balance Sheet are, as for- 

= at cost or reduced valuations. On balance, the value of these securities 

rices shows a large appreciation. 
oot e Share Capital of the Company, amounting to £300,000, has now been 


a off 


” 


all vein Wii 
“17 Silvey 
iis point, 


) per cemisued. The Debentures outstanding at the date of last amass viz., £20,196, were 
s. Merry ted during the year (with the exception of £1, Yo paid off in cash), and the 
nearet ders availed themselves of the opportunity to take Shares in exchange with rights 


cruing. After satisfying Debenture holders, the Shares remaining were otherwise 
ed, and the premiums obtained carried to Reserve Account. 
Many mining propositions have been considered by the Directors during the year, 
darising out of one of these the Anglo-Klondyke Mining Company, Limited, 
S privately floated with a capital of £100,000, in which this Company retains a 
stantial interest. 
Events in South Africa have made impossible the consideration of new business 
that field, but the Directors have availed themselves of the recovery in prices in 
ecent ‘months to realise portions of their ioldings in various properties with satis- 
tory results. 
In the West Australian Market a — of abstention has been chiefly followed. 
the advices received by the Board did not appear to warrant extensive operations, 
the result of those entered into has been satisfactory. 

Company continues to be well represented by its Agents in various fields, 
dthe thanks of the Board are due to these gentlemen for their assistance and 

on. 


rn outa 


tical Ch 
1 copy of 


12th, 


Under the Articles of Association three-Directors retire at this Meeting. They 
are MéSsrs. R. Goering, M. Luebeck and J. Werminghoff, and, being eligi ble, they 
offer themselves for re-election. a 

The Auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. retire, and offer themselves 


for re-election. 
By Order of the Board, 
FRANCIS MUI R, Chairman. 
CHARLES W. MOORE, Secretary. 
3, THROGMORTON AVENUE 
Lonpon, E.C., 1900. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1 
LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 
To Capital Authorised .. oe 300,000 0 © 
300,000 of £1 each fully 


300,000 0 
Creditors— 


Including and Interest 18,128 18 9 
», Reserve Fund . oe os oe 30,823 12 0 
Balance, Profit. oe eo 74,701 2 


NOTE. —The Balance of Profit is subject to ae 
yment to the Directors and the Local 
Board oard at Johannesburg of a percentage on 

the proposed dividend. 


4423,654 1 11 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Los; Account with 
the Vouchers and Books in London, and certify that the Balance Sheet correctly 
sets forth the position of the Company on the 30th day of June, 1900, in accordance 


therewith. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
CHARTERED AccouNTANTS, 
4, Lorusury, E.C., ¥uly, 19Q00.. Auditors. 
ASSETS. 
& 
By Properties— 
Unio ated Witwatersrand Deep Level Claims, 
Farms, &c. in the Transvaal, and other 
countries .. 36,744 17 11 
Investments. Debentures, &e., ‘in Mining and 
Railway Companies in South Africa 37,386 8 10 
74,131 6 9 
s5 Shares ia Australian Compan 33,626 13 0 
AAMeerican and Columbian 
Companies, &c. . 27,764 6 o 
New Zealand and Tasmanian Companies 10,526 12 0 
» +, South African Companies 180,560 1 10 
NOTE.—'there is a contingent liability, on — 252,477 12 10 
certain of the above Shareholdings 
Sundry Debtors .. ae oe oo 5590 4 2 
Office Furniture— 
London and Branches ee eo 25 0 0 
Cash in Bank and at Short Call” ee 91,429 18 2 


4423,654 1 11 
By Order of the Board, 
FRANCIS MUIR, Chairman. 
CHARLES W. MOORE, Secretary. 


ISTRALIA NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


NEWT EAVE LONDON ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLON PLYMOUTH, GIBRALT 

ith suf SEILLES, N “APLES, SURE, sad COLOMB 

producall {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 

ould gité { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. ‘Avenue, London. 


For ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing s.W.’ 
7 
80 
24,0u0 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


O. 


regard & 0. FREQUENT. SAl SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
consid M KURRACHEE, 
CEYLON’ ST TRALES, CHINA, NAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


NIA’ and NEW ZEALA 
8 are seb 
as mo 


& TICKETS and shy THE WORLD 
or Particulars ie London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


ROWLANDS’ 
 ODONTO 


the best dentifrice can use; it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Artests 
Sweetns the Breath Sold thane, and A. & 


it a pro 
nce in 


the forms 
on and 


valance 
sation 


pany, or 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fime, medium, or broad poin 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will Fil send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


style, but with 
“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” ac 
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‘The Subscription List will be closed at or before 4 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 
~~ x8th July, 1900, for both London and Country. 


The Bank of England, London, and its Branches will receive applications 
forthe undermentioned Debentures. ate. 
Issue, at Par, of £750,000 of Four per Cent. First 
Mortgage Debentures 


(Part of an authorised issue of £1,500,000). 
will be d, and will be transferable by Deed. 


& (0, 


The Deb 


SIR W. 6. ARMSTRONG, WAITWORTH 


CAPITAL: 

Ordinary’ . . 3,210,000 Shares of £1 each . £3,210,000 
Preterence—Authorised, 200,000 Shares of £5 each, £1,000,000. 

Issued 76.970 Shares, fully paid © . £384,850 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., Chairman. 
Sir ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., F.R.S., 1ice-Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir HENRY J. ALDERSON, K.C.B. 
Admiral Count ALBINI L.N., Senatore del Regno. 
H. S. CARINGTON, 
W. D. CRUDDAS. Esq.. M.P. 
‘The Hon. E. F. LEVESON-GOWER. 
C. W. MITCHELL, Esq. 
SAXTON W. A. NOBLE, Esq. 
GEORGE W. RENDEL, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord RENDEL. 
HENRY F. SWAN, Esq. 
OSIAH VAVASSEUR. Eaq.. 

. A. WATSON-ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
PHILIP WATTS. Esq., F.R.S. 
PFRCY G. 8. WESTMACOTT, Esq. 
HENRY WHITEHEAD, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. DEES & THOMPSON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SECRETARY. 
J. M. FALKNER, Esq. 


REGISTERED OFFICE. 
ELSWICK WORKS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ISSUE of £750,000 of FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES, bearing interest 
at 4 percent. per annum, payable half-yearly, either at the BANK of ENGLAND, 
London, or at their Newcastle-upon-Tyne Branch, on the rst January and the 
ist July; the first payment being on th: rst January, tgor, calculated from the 
dates of payment of the instalments of capital. The Debentures will be redeemable 
at par on the 1st July, 1910, or, at the option of the Company, at any time after the 
30th June, 1905, on six months’ notice. 

Should the Company decide to redeem only a portion of the debentures before 
the rst Tuly, 1910, the debentures to be redeemed will be decided by drawings, 
which will take place at the Bank of England, London. 


PAYABLE. 


On application 


++ TO per cent. 
On 15th September, 1900 io 


Payment in full may be made at any time after allotment, and interest will accrue 
from the date of payment. 
The debentures will only be issued in multiples of £ too. 


PROSPECTUS. 


"The debentures form part of an authorised issue of £1,520.000, the whole of which 
will rank equally, and will form a first charge on all the property and assets for the 
time being of the Company, but it is not proposed to issue, at present, more than the 
£750,000 now offered for subscription. 


The -Saturday..Review,” 


14 July, "1990, 
July, 


LOGAL LOANS STOCK. 
- Not redeemable before ist April, 1912, and bearing Interest until that date 


‘ £3 per Cent. per Annum, payable Quarterly. 


Issue of £3,000,000. 


Minimum Price, 99 per Cent. 


THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or tHe BANK or ENGLAND gj 
notice that they are authorised to receive tenders for £3,000,000 Loca Lo, 
Stock, to created by the Lorps Commissioners or HER Mayjgsty 
Treasury under, the National Debt and Local Loans Act, 1887—so & 51 Vict. c. 

~The Stock will be inscribed in the books of the Bank of England, and consolid; 
with the existing Local Loans Stock. - 
As regards Security, quarterly payment of Dividends, transmission of Divide 
’ Warrants byypost, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans 
is on precisely the same footing as Consols. A Y 

Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 

A full quarter’s dividend on this issue will be payable on the sth October next, 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England,» 
Monday, the 16th July, 1900, € 2 o'clock, and a deposit of £5 pet cenit og 
nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delive 
of the tender. The deposit must not be enclosed im the tender. i" 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the cat 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit wilf be applied towards the 

instalment. 

Tenders may be for the whole cr any part of the Stock in multiples of £100. 

tender must be for less than £100 Stock. Each tender must state what amount 
money will be given for every £100 of Stock. Theminiaramprice, below which 
tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £99 for every £100 of Stock. Tenders 
different prices must be on separate forms. All tenders must be at prices which 
multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders for 4 amount of Stock-than that te 
issued. at or above the minimum price, the at the lowest price accepted 

be subject to a fro rata diminution. 


The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be requin 
are as follows :— 
| deposit, will leave Sixty Pou 
19° (Sterling) to paid for ¢ 
hundrea pounds of Stock ; 
On Tuesday, the 21st August, 1900, £ 30 per cent. 
On Tuesday, the 18th September, 1900, £30 per cent. 


The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 24th July, 1900, w 
discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In the case of default inf 
payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previou 
paid will be liable to forfeiture. a 

Scrip Certificates to. bearer, with coupon attached for the Dividend pa 
sth October next. will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. TheS 
will be inscribed in the Bank books on or after 18th September, 1900, but sexip. 
up in full, in anticipation, may be forthwith inscribed. | é 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at 
Rank of England, or any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland ; and of Me 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Bank oF ENGLAND, 
toth July, 1990. 


On Tuesday, the 24th July, 


DOMINION OF CANADA, CITY OF QUEBEC. 


CS and Redemption of the followi 
STERLING DEBENTURES of the CITY OF QUEBEC, viz.:— 


: per Cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905. 


, ” 1st July, 1908. 
6 per Cent. Debentures 1st oe 1910. 
5 an. 
i 
4 
4 


1st +» 1913 
1st Jan., 1914. 
1st Jan., 1918. 


pa se off in Cash, may be obtained from Messrs. G 
mbard Street, London, and of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Stre 
London, E.C. 
GresHam Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
31st May, 1900. 


This issue is made to meet the capital expenditure rendered necessary by the 
great expansion of the Company's busi 5 and the purch of land oad of a 
of works and plant thus entailed. 

The Company are erecting, at Manchester, large Armour-plate Works on the 
most approved system, capable of dealing with the heaviest plates and of producing 
a very large yearly output, while, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, great extensions and 
improvements have been made and are in progress, all on an extensive scale. 

The Directors are confident that full advantage can be taken of these develop- 
ments, and that they will materially increase the earnings of the Company. 

The assets of the Company, according to its last balance sheet (30th June, 1899), 
amounted to £5,295,115. 

. —_ certified net profits of the Company for the past three years have been as 
ollows :— 


For the year ended 30th June, 1897 ee pe lies 
” ” ” 1898 ee ad 499,519 
” ” ” 1899 oa 658,074 


* Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and 
the form of Debenture mav be seen at the Company's Offices, and at the Offices of 
Messrs. Dees & Thompson, Solicitors, Newcasile-vpon-Tyne. 

4 will be for in due course. 

ications, which must be accompani: y a deposit of £10 cent., will be 
at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, E.C.’; at the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Branch of the Bank of England; or at any of the other 
Branches of the Bank of England ; where also printed forms, on which applications 
must be made, can be obtained. ; 

Ifthe amount allotted be less than that applied for, the balance of the deposit 
will be applied towards the payment due on all If no all made, 
the deposit will be returned in full. Failure to pay any instalment when due will 
render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Works, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
12th Fuly, 1900. 


* Copies of the Memorandum of Associati also be i 
Bank of England, or any of their Branches “wea “Pre 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITE 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIC 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital to0,oco POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVES 
it year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attend 
at their own Homes. 
Annuat Expenpiture exceeds £4,500, while the Rewia' 
£2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 


great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-gro i 
ion, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home 
,000 Is STILL REQUIRED, to 


ie 
INncOME is about 


To relieve the 
A A. for A 


been erected. For these works upwards of 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be tha 
fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, BippuL 


pu & Co., 
\ Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by ARTHUR WATTS, SecretarI- Hy 
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Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec 
further extend the time for the conversion and redemption of the Debentures of th 
said City as herein specified, and invite Holders of the outstanding Debentures @ 
the above issues to exchange their present holdings, either for new 34 per Cea 
————- --— a Consolidated Registered Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash, upon the terms th Fune 
out in the full Prospectus. 
Po Prospectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to he lodged for con versioné 
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-“WTTWATERSRAND DEEP, LIMITED. 


INTERIM REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


For the period, ist October, 1898, to 3ist May, 1900. 


a 


AND gj 
CAL Lo; 
Majesty shareholders, NORTH REEF. 

Vict. c.g GENTLEMEN,—Owing to the outbreak of war between Great Britain and 7th Level.—A Double Cross-cut has been driven 478 feet to where the Reef was 


onsolidatel .} African Republic on the 11th ef October, 1899, your Directors have been | struck. All the rock from the 6th Level will pass through this Cross-cut. 
£ Divides convene, the . Fomth Ovdi General Meeting of eenelien, wie East Drive.—A Double Drive is being driven East ; this will connect with the 
Gena have been held in November or December of that year, or to issue an Annual West Drive from the 7th Level Cross-cut of East Shaft. 


for the Financial Year ending the 30th September, 1899. . : The Reef so far exposed in this Drive is large, usually in four bands separated by 
Report is in 12 to 20 inches of sandstone. There is a small stringer on the Footwall which assays 
Mgland, a ing filled in for 12 feet at the top of each of the two shafts, and the property reat RIVE.—The Reef is also large, but so far the rich Footwall stringer 
ent. og charge of a few European caretakers, who were to be assisted by a force of not been seen. 
he delive Mine Police, toward the maintenance of which your Company contributed. 8th Level.—The Reef was struck 376 feet from the Shaft in three Bands; the 
bart pay for fer cathe, Wich peciod has fa some cases been | portion assayed 29 over 13 inches. the middle portion 3} dwes, over 
c ” , 16 inches, and the lower portion 6 dwts. over 13 
ed ; while the others were paid a bonus of £25 each. — on account The Drive East has been driven to ex the lower band; and in many places 
par — been made to several members of the staff whose resources | the upper band is still unexposed in the hanging wall. KR Aa 

the outbreak of hostilities the Company’s Title Deeds were removed out of ai West where the is se, large that it could not 
th African Republic ; the Claim Licences have been paid to 30th June, 1900, 
Company's Title is secure in every respect. Information received from time 9th Level.—The Reef was struck in the Cross-cut 236 feet from the shaft. 
ng to the fact that the British ‘flag is now flying =. 

esburg retoria, there is every reason to hope that some o e e! 
will soon be allowed to return to take charge of the property, and that the weenaee* Dyke was encountered close to the Cross-cut, and the Reef 
ll, in a comparatively short time, be running again in full working order. Ty poor. 
eady by apd the — by 10th Level.—The Reef was struck in the Cross-cut 126 feet from the Shaft. 
old t I Iss' a secon 100,000 ing £200,000 
Debenture falling at 54 per cent. per annum. Holders of the entire length of this Drive the reef averages 
are Bonds of this Second Issue may at any time, up to the 30th June, rgor, | 49 4 INChes, assaying 10'9 dwts. 
their Debentures for Fully Paid Shares in the m y, at the rate of No. 1 Raise East.—A raise has been started 200 feet East of the Cross-cut. 
ndred £1 Shares for every £300 in nominal value of Debentures. West Drive.—For the first 894 feet, or until the dyke was struck, the reef is 
il be remembered that holders of Debenture Bonds of the First Issue of | small but rich; the average assay is 93'2 dwts. over 4°2 inches. Since then the Reef 
phave, up to 30th June, 1900, the right to convert their Debentures into _ is small and poor. 
at the rate of One Hundred £1 Shares for every £250 in nominal value of _No. x Winze West.—A winze has been started just West of the Cross-cut to 
tures to date no applicati conversion of either First or Secon 
0 Debentures have the ‘Tempenary "Head Office at Cape Town. the Level ; the reef exposed is very rich, asmnying 234 dwts. pver 
Directors submit herewith Reports from od Manager and Consulting 
tr, which give as full information as is available regarding the mining opera- | 11th Level. 
the year ended 30th September, 1899—that is, up toa few days before war was East Drive.—In this Drive the reef is tchy, the upper band is generally 
i, From these Reports it will be seen—as in fact the Consulting Engineer spe- | very poor and could be left in the Hanging W: lof the Stopes. Ina few Ploces the 
| Band hes met been exposed, so that the true value of the Drive is better 
nven O I n A than that shown by the assays. 

, 80 that the erection of Reduction Works we to be considered at an | rahe average from the zoth Level East, taken with the average rene the 3 ssth 
, 5 * os ve. it, will give a common average for bot ives of 13 dwts. over 42 inches. 
Company's Account Books and Records were left in Johannesburg, it is Wast Drive.—The West Drive has been driven 463 feet ; the reef for the first 
we to submit a Balance Sheet wi eport. the powies th Sep. | 227 feet (or in neighbourhood of dyke) is unpayable, the last 210 feet of the reef is 
shows approximately the Receipts and Expenditure m the 30! ep- small ; it averages 14 dwts. over 24 inches. 


, to the 31st May, rgoo. 
RECEIPTS ASSAY VALUES, 
ro In the following table the distance sampled does not agree with the distance 
£52,880 0 2 | driven ; this is ce to the assay report for September oth, 1899, being missing. 


Total length Average 
£152,880 o 2 | Levels, of Cross-cut Drive. Lem Width with Remarks. 


EXPENDITURE. to Reet Sandstone. 
eet. eet. eet. Inches. Dwts. 
&. .. ee ee ee os £89,740 3 9 
14 “4 5°5 
onhand at 31st May, 1900, say «+ ++ £63,139 16 5 
R. W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. West 1253 110 3°9 
Director. oth East 8 16 { width of 
. I 12! x 
W. M. TUDHOPE, Secretary. West 379 { 
ncludes 
th Yune, 1900 11th East 4573 8°8 
version 217 20°0 4°5 
MANAGER’S REPORT wet 
im Stre 


ering the distances marked with the asterisk as hg this shows that 
est 


Considering 
of the total distance, 2,370 feet driven and sampled in the 


+ 1,459 feet is 
CaLepon, “ payable, and feet unpayable. 
ay 24th, 1900, Genera, Remarks.—All the Drives East of this Shaft show three bands of good 
Chairma: ont size and fair pay value. 
WitwaTersRanpD Deep, Limirep, On the West side of the Shaft there is only one stringer of reef, usually from2 to 
Cape Town. 36 inches on the oth, roth and Levels West, On and Levels 
. . e Reef is so large that it is not all exposed in the Drive. e I 
Herewith I beg to submit a summary of work done on the Witwatersrand 11th Levels West, Cross-cuts have been run into the Footwall. Upon the whole the 
ited, for the period from October 1st, 1898, to September 30th, 1899. Footwall stringer gives the best assay value. wl 
"4 - A Dyke 18 feet wide, first encountered on the 11th Level West striking North- 
° EAST SHAFT, east, has since been located on the oth and roth Drives West, and in the 7th and 


ion of this shaft has a Main ye Pager 8th Drive East. The Reef is thrown 25 feet 
t Portion of, epth rey orth on the West side of this dyke. 
and timbered degrees was stopped at a depth of ma account for the smaller Reef and poorer values 
tion 4 ont ie and veils est. 
has been cut for the oth Level, and a station and ore bin for the In this section of the Mine the Reef has a dip of 49 degrees. The Levels are laid 
the 7th Level, a Double C t has t dri North a distance of | 2Uts?@s to give about 155 feet of backs. V en the mine closed wn, ore was 
still to go another 230 feet to intersect the North Ree. can be 
Raer.—All development in Drives, with the exception of a few | per month. 
expos tting bathens Crom-cate i BorEHOLES.—While the Shaft was being sunk 
a borehole was put down at an 
poor in on and es is email in angle of 36 de dipping North, from 1,050 feet Pump Station, and the Reef 
} BorEHOLEe.—A Borehole was put down from the Level Drive | Was struck in the neighbourhood of the oth Level. Another borehole was put down 
bing North at an angle of 34 degrees. The North or oral Reef was | ‘dipping towards Borehole “‘C”; at a depth of 312 feet dyke was encountered, 
a Decer ber, 1898, 53 pa ae of our North Boundary at a vertical depth the hole was still in dyke when stopped at a depth of 727 feet. 
from surface. 


¢ core gave 18 inches of reef which assayed MACHINERY AWD PLANT. 
WEST SHAFT. At the time of closing down, the West Shaft was being equipped with the Per- 
manent Hoisting Works. This consists of an 85 feet Headgear completed. A 


“ 1,540 feet. Hanging W the North | completed. A 15 by 30 inch Ruston Proctor Engine has been erected, and hoists in 
of 1,521 feet, at 1,531 feet on | the two Eastern of the Shaft. The Permanent Boilers are finished, 
je the samples taken across the Reef | a5 well as the Economiser and Smokestack. The Boiler House is complete, while 
‘ Station and Sump ble of holding go,ce0 gallons of water wes cut at the baw ad ie is only partially built. Work was also progressing on the Per- 
eet. 
. A 5 cwt. Thwaites Steam Hammer was added to the Shop Plant. 
been cut at vertical depths of 1,11G, 1,253) 1,387, 1,521 feet, 
the 7th, 8th, oth, roth, 1th Yours respectfully, 


ve Shaft os been sunk Fad feet to ade 5 if 750 feet aad timbered | 96 by 48 inch Cochrane Engine lying on the ground ; foundations for same are 
at 


of 1,050 
have 
Ging t 


ly: 
have been ed the 8th, and rth HENRY HAY, 
Manager 
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The Saturday Review. 


14 July, q 


NOTICE TO THE|SPUBLIC.—7his Journal will be on Sale,”not 
only all over the United Kingdom, but also in every Travel and 
Tourist Resort throughout the World, through the Agencies and 


Depéts of Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON. 

Therefore, Holiday-makers and those who travel and tour for health 
or pleasure are reminded that ‘THE TRAVELLER” 
may be bought in Lucerne, Rome, Venice, Norway, the Tyrol, 
&c. &c.—In short wherever British, Colonial, and American 
Tourists foregather. 


THE TRAVELLER 


FOR WHOM THE WORLD IS A PLAYGROUND. 


A High-class Illustrated Sixpeny Wee << Journal, finely printed on 

' Art Paper, profusely and beautifully Illustrated, and appealing at 
all seasons to all classes who travel he tour for "Health, Business, 
or Pleasure. 


There is no similar Paper published in any Country. 


The business of Modern Travel has assumed such enormous propor - 
tions that it is remarkable no high-class weekly illustrated newspaper 
has yet been produced to reflect and represent this important phase of 


life. ‘*‘ THE TRAVELLER” is intended to fill this conspicuous 
gp. No expense or trouble has been spared on the Journal, so that 
Publishers, 


Messrs. GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


confidently place the FIRST NUMBER before the Public. 


The scheme of ““THE TRAVELLER ” is entirely novel, and the 
system of circulation and distribution equally so. 


SOME OF THE FEATURES. 


TRAVEL NOTES AND NEWS from our own Corre- 
spondents in all the Tourist Centres of Europe. 


PRACTICAL TRAVEL PAPERS with Beautiful Photos ; 
Facts about Fares, Hotels, Useful Hints, &c. 

MOTOR CAR, YACHTING, PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
GUIDE-BOOK, PASSPORT, AND MONEY, 
and other Notes and. News. 


WHAT TO WEAR ABROAD. By Travelled Experts. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS. Forthcoming Tours by Land 
and Sea, with Fares, Dates, Photographs, &c. 


TRAVEL REQUISITES. Useful Shopping and Outfitting 

* Hints, with Prices, Addresses, &c. 

INTERESTING INCIDENTS AND EPISODES 
OF TRAVEL, both grave and gay. 

SUNDAY MORNING NOTES | all the Holiday Chap- 


lains in the Tourist Resorts. 


PARIS EXHIBITION HINTS of all kinds, by our S 
missioners. How the Exhibition may be ‘‘done” with 
commen in time and expense, with comfort, and without fatigue 
and headache. Day Excursions from Paris for tired Visitors, 
with all details, &c. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS. “Change,” Health, 
Holiday, and “‘ Cure” Notes by one of our leading Physicians 
who has made this study his own. 


BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS. PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 


RELIABLE TRAVEL INFORMATION BY THE 
GREATEST EXPERTS IN EUROPE. 


The First Number of “THE TRAVELLER” 
will be published 18th July. 


Price SIXPENCE. 


COMPETES WITH ANY OTHER ILL 4 TRATED NEWSPAPER 


IN THE WOR 
HANDY SIZE—ELEGANT AND PRINTED— 
SOMETHING NEW IN JOURNALISM. 


Sold not only all over Great Britain, bvi also in Every Travel 
and Tourist Centre Abroad through the Depéts and 
Agencies of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son. 


GEORGE NEWNES, L1tp., 7 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand. 


MACMILLAN & CO; 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE CRISIS IN CHI 


CHINA. 


THE LONG - LIVBD 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE, 
Author of ‘ Tinrikisha Days in Japan,” &c. 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and over 50 of 
trations. Extra crown 8v0, 8s. G4. net. 


50,000 Copies have been sold in England 
America.’ 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NQ 


Crown 8vo.!gilt top, 6s. 

THE INGREASING PURPO® :: 

Sai 

A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. The 

Pall Mail Gazette —‘‘ Will be read with keen and cogent pleasure.” _— 
Daily Telegraph.—“ _retty story, graphically tol 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH C 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOR 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. get. 


THE BORDER EDITION oy 
as t 
agai 
THE WAVERLEY 
. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With Illustrations from Dr: d P. Ih 
Artists. "In vole. Coown Ore clash, RY 
in — Cloth Binding, flat backs, gilt tops, supplied ta in sets only : hanc 
Times.— The ‘ Border Edition’ bids fair jto become the classical e 1 
great Scottish classic.” su al 
Stati 
A HISTORY OF 
To the Death of Alexander the Great. §f *@¢ 
By J. B. BURY, M.A. en 
Hon. Litt. D. Durham, Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Regius Professor pam 
in the University of Dublin. offic: 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Was 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. Jo: 
MICHELANGELO 
' 
Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarotti Family at Flo a 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. that 
With Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Maste the 
In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo.-giit tops, 12s. net. Chi 
Times.— It is not, perhaps, too much to say that this biography su If 
many purposes, any work in the English language.” : teles 
incre 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. it is 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELL® it w 
Translated by J. A. SYMONDS. es 
With Mezzotint Portrait and 16 Illustrations of Cellini’s Works. mequ 
Extra Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. net. On 
Saturday Review.—“ None can surpass the Florentine goldsmith aa hurr 
in the dramatic vigour of his narrative, and in the unbl faith goin 
Among the best translations that have ever been made into Chir 
NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. the r 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. = 
tiv 
THE DEWY MORN: a Novel. § %*" 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. cove 
Vanity Fair.-—‘‘‘ The Dewy Morn’ is written from end to end iné Leg 
English which cannot be imitated, and has — been equalled for bealliiy 
descriptions of scenery and of the aspects of sky and atmosphere | are so tele; 
as to produce a sense of illusion like that produced by a painting.” Tien 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. § haus 
(MACKINTOSH, TALLEYRAND, CANNING, CORBETT, Fae Ti 
By Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER (Lord Dallingi If tt 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, Lrp., London. 
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